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M. C. POSTSCRIPTS 


* EASTER candy sales this year 
will probably establish a five-year 
record, according to reports re- 
ceived from various sections as 
we go to press immediately after 
the festive day. Demands for 
higher priced lines were especially 
heavier this year. 

The Industry Steering Com- 
mittee, which recently met after 
a month’s time for consideration 
of major problems aired at the 
manufacturers’ general meeting in 
Chicago, made no release to the 
trade press as to their delibera- 
tions. But they indicated that 
further meetings of the industry 
would not be called before the 
N. C. A. Convention in New York 
June 8-12. 

In this issue we present more 
of the practical articles in the 
M. C. editorial program of aids 
to executives concerned with man- 
agement, production, and merchan- 
dising. 

Edward M. Johnson was as- 
signed to his discussion on “Plant 
Layout” to suggest methods of 
revamping equipment and plant 
arrangement for those now con- 
templating modernization. 

“Try to manufacture your candy 
at a profit on present price levels,” 
urges Mr. Johnson, “for modern 
methods are lowering costs and 
intensifying competition on giv- 
ing more for the money.” 

Talbot Clendenning gives the 
confectioner a clear understanding 
of the properties of milk. He 
names four requisites as guides in 
selecting a suitable milk for a 
product. 

George A. Eddington’s article is 
one of the best published in re- 
cent years on the Foreman’s func- 
tions in a candy factory. Chief 
executives and Foreman should 
profit by reading it. 

Ernst A. Spuehler continues his 
series on the different important 
phases of a candy package. 

“The style of lettering on your 
package is of as much sales im- 
portance as your name and mes- 
sage.” declares Mr. Spuehler. 

Of course you will want to 
study the Candy Clinic and the 
Quarterly Packaging Clinic to see 
what is being done in chocolates, 
hars, and all kinds of packaging. 
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POLICY: THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publi- 
cation and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equip- 
ment. The advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for 
messages regarding reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of 


confectionery and chocolate are logical buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
are presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies 
advertised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your care- 
ful consideratien. 
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PLANT LAYOUT 


Designed for Modern Production 


* By EDWARD M. JOHNSON 


(Third in a Series on Plant Engineering) 


‘Eu prime objectives of the production 
department of a confectionery manufacturing plant 
are maximum efficiency, substantial volume, and 
good quality, obtained at a minimum cost. These 
are essential factors in the ultimate goal of adequate 
profits. Basically, nearly all factors concerned with 
efficient production methods are controlled by the 
layout of the plant. Therefore it is of great impor- 
tance that the manufacturer sees to it that his plant 
layout is so arranged as to make possible this neces- 
sary efficient, low-cost production. 

As business conditions are gradually getting bet- 
ter, many manufacturers are now considering mod- 
ernized production methods and improved plant lay- 
out. These thoughts naturally include the possibili- 
ties of a new building, new machinery, etc., but by 
careful study and analysis the problem may be sim- 
plified and much of this expense may be found un- 
necessary. 

Let us assume that we have a plant that some 
years ago started small, with perhaps only one de- 
partment, but through time has expanded until we 
have developed quite a large plant with a number 
of departments which are producing an extensive 
line of items. Perhaps every number in this line has 
been important in its day, but now a lot of them are 
just items. Before we start planning the layout let 
us give this line a thorough going into and deter- 
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THE major factors involved in the layout 
of a confectionery plant re-arranged for 
modern, economical production are here 
discussed for the manufacturer contem- 
plating the modernization of his plant. 


mine if we are justified in spending money to pre- 
pare for them in our new plan. Perhaps in such a 
readjustment of the line we could even drop out a 
department or two. To make up for this loss of 
business we could improve our remaining items and 
departments, devoting more time to them and im- 
prove their output. This might also be more profit- 
able as the result of more efficient manufacturing. 

After we have gone over the line and decided upon 
the items to be continued, we are ready to consider 
such problems as: (1) Building, (2) Relationship 
of Various Departments, (3) Handling and Storage 
of Raw Materials, (4) the Cooking Department, 
(5) Chocolate Coating Department, (6) Packing De- 
partment, (7) Stock Rooms and Shipping Room, 
(8) Refrigeration, Air Conditioning, and Steam 
Plant, and (9) the Ultimate Savings that can be 
made by such revisions. 
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Building 

Of course everybody would like to have a new 
building erected according to modern plans and in 
a way which will best meet the required conditions. 
The matter of financing such a project enters the 
picture. Also, in building a new plant there is a 
tendency to over-expand. This alone has wrecked 
many a concern. A careful check-up of the present 
plant building in use may show that it is now, or 
can be made at a small expense, satisfactory to meet 
our requirements. 

One of the important factors which should not be 
overlooked is sanitation. This is essential to mod- 
ern manufacturing methods, and provisions for sani- 
tation should be so arranged that the expense of 
keeping the plant clean is not too expensive. 


The problems and opportunities of plant layout in 
a new building are entirely different from those 
which we encounter in a building which is already 
in use, and since the majority of plant layout prob- 
lems are concerned with factories which are now in 
operation, we shall confine our discussion to the 
latter. 


Relationship of Departments 


Let us presume that there are a number of depart- 
ments in the plant. under consideration. In the 
process of manufacture some items will be finished 
respectively in their own departments, while others 
will have to pass through several departments to be 
completed. Therefore, all these departments have 
a relationship to each other, and our problem is to 
so locate them that the goods can be moved in as 
straight line as possible from one to the other. 


If we have a number of floors in the factory, great 
consideration should be given to the idea of moving 
the goods by gravity wherever possible, as_ this 
method is the least expensive.” If, however, our 
plant consists of only two floors we may have to 
consider other methods, such as conveyors or belts, 
the whole object of which is to keep the goods 
moving through the various departments with as 
little handling as possible and at the least expense. 


Handling of Raw Materials 


We all know that manufacturing space is much 
more valuable than storage space. Therefore, let us 
try and not use our manufacturing space for this 
purpose. This, for many reasons. First of all, if 
a clean, orderly factory is to be maintained, nothing 
will more upset this condition than opening barrels, 
boxes, bags, etc., where employees are busy at work 
making candy. The practice is also dangerous for 
the reason that wood splinters, nails, bits of string, 
paper, foil, ete., are liable to find their way into the 
product. Second, when these raw material contain- 
ers are in the aisles they create hazards to safety 
and efficiency. Third, the necessity of constantly 
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moving these materials in this manner is expensive 
from the standpoint of lost time. 

There are many ways of eliminating such con- 
fusing conditions by the use of proper systems. To 
illustrate, let us presume that we have a good base- 
ment in our plant, with a railroad switch track out- 
side. In such a case we can construct a suitable 
corn syrup tank in the basement and fill this directly 
from tank cars on the switch track. From the base- 
ment tank we can pump the corn syrup through a 
piping system to any kettle in the plant, thus elim- 
inating the handling of all barrels and creating a 
considerable saving in this item in regard to han- 
dling and purchasing. If we are using any consider- 
able quantity of milk, it can be handled in a similar 
manner but with some variations. 

Chocolate coating likewise can be delivered ci- 
rectly from the cars to the basement, perhaps by 
chutes in the loading platform. The chocolate can 
be broken and melted in the basement and pumped 
to the tempering kettles in the factory. Dry sugar 
also can be handled direct from here, where it is 
opened and taken by suitable conveyors to any point 
in the factory and stored in bins convenient to the 
operators. There are other more elaborate means 
of handling sugar such as converting it into solu- 
tion and pumping it throughout the factory, but we 
shall not dwell upon this because the installation 
of such equipment is expensive and is only justified 
in plants using an enormous tonnage. 

Nutmeats, such as peanuts, if used in sufficient 
quantities, can be handled by elevator and convey- 
ing methods to the point where their processing 
starts. 
small quantities are used, the cases, barrels, or other 


In respect to other items, of which only 


shipping containers can be opened in the basement 
where the supply is stored. This material can be 
inspectéd and then put into suitable receptacles to 
be taken to the point where they are to be used. 
These receptacles should be in the form of gal- 
vanized iron wagons or tanks, equipped with casters 
and covers. 

By such methods we keep all waste shipping ma- 
terials out of our manufacturing departments, cre- 
ating better facilities for the operators and allowing 
them to devote their entire time and attention to 
the production of candy. Centralizing our raw ma- 
terial department, where one man may be respon- 
sible for the prompt delivery and supply of such 
materials to the various departments, not only cre- 
ates a considerable saving through the reduction of 
waste but also eliminates the loss of time in the fac- 
tory by prompt delivery of supplies when and where 
needed. This method likewise enables the manage- 
ment to maintain the necessary control over raw 
material stock and keep accurate inventories. 

In the handling of empty pasteboard boxes to be 
used for the finished product, a great amount of loss 
occurs from breakage and soilage due to improper 
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handling in storage before they reach the packing 
department. These packages should be taken direct 
from the cars or trucks by a suitable conveyor to a 
box balcony in the packing room, which we shall 
describe later. Here the boxes can be delivered 
direct to the packers by means of suitable chutes or 
conveyors. Practically all our boxes can be stored 
here, especially if the purchasing department sched- 
ules these in from the manufacturer in the correct 
sequence, timed to our production needs. This also 
cuts down the expense of inventories, loss from 
breakage and soilage, and obsolescence. 


Cooking Department 


Nearly all production processes in the candy plant 
start with cooking. With the idea of conveying the 
batches by gravity, the cooking department should 
be located on an upper floor and, insofar as possible, 
all cooking should be centralized on this floor. The 
cooked batches will be dropped to the floor below 
through suitable pipes or other apparatus to the 
next operation—which may be caramel or fudge 
slabs, coconut slabs, or the starch casting depart- 
ment, etc. 

By centralizing our cooking we accomplish a 
number of things, such as the simplifying of our raw 
material and storage problem, the ability to control 
temperature and air conditions in the other depart- 
ments by eliminating steam given off in cooking 
and heat generated by our furnaces or kettles. 

On the floor below the cooking department our 
work becomes diversified. Some items may be com- 
pleted here such as caramels, fudge, coconut work, 
hard candy, and other items. From our moguls or 
starch buck, jelly goods may be sanded and packed, 
creams crystallized, etc. Also a large portion from 
various departments on this floor may have to be 
transported to the chocolate department for coating. 


Chocolate Department 


Presuming that we are doing both hand and ma- 
chine dipping, we must consider how best to lay out 
these departments so they will coordinate with the 
center departments, as well as the packing rooms. 
As it is easier to handle finished and packed goods 
than unfinished centers, let us lay out the work with 
this in mind. 

Also presuming that the greatest tonnage will be 
handled on the chocolate coating machines, we shall 
try and locate them as near to their greatest supply 
as possible—for instance, near the moguls. Or the 
moguls may be placed convenient to the coaters, as 
the case or conditions may dictate. As no doubt 
the chocolate department is on a lower floor and 
with the gravity thought still in mind, we shall need 


suitable lowering mechanism to place the goods on 
the coater feed belts. This equipment should be so 
designed and extended as also to handle goods from 
the other departments which are routed to the 
chocolate department. 

The hand dipping department should be located 
adjacent to the machine coating to enable us to con- 
centrate our chocolate melting and tempering ket- 
tles. Also, one general packing room might be used 
for both departments. 


Packing Department 

Work passing from the chocolate coaters to the 
packing room should travel continuously, the choc- 
olate getting its cooling and set during this travel. 
This can be accomplished best in cold boxes or cold 
tunnels through which.the goods pass on belts, 
which in turn deliver to the packing tables. 

Considerable floor space is required for the tun- 
nels, but in many cases this can be compensated 
for by building platforms or balconies over them 
for the storage of empty packing boxes, etc., which 
can be delivered directly to the packing tables in 
suitable conveyors or chutes. 

Our packing tables should be long ones, lined up 
with the cold tunnels. Over the packing tables a 
belt passes carrying the goods in front of the pack- 
ers, who are lined up on each side. These tables 
should be equipped with suitable receptacles for 
storage of packing materials easily accessible to the 
packers. Also a box conveyor will provide empty 
boxes and another will transport the filled packages. 
This latter should be so arranged that the goods 
will pdss before an inspector or finisher before they 
continue on their way via conveyor to the stock- 
rooms or shipping room, as the case may require. 


Stock Rooms and Shipping Room 

If available floor space will permit, let us locate 
the stock room for finished goods directly below 
the packing room, or as nearly so as possible. This 
makes our conveying problem easier (gravity again) 
and also facilitates the problem of air conditioning 
and cooling. The cost of insulation and circulation 
of conditioned air would no doubt less with such an 
arrangement. 

The shipping room should be adjacent to the fin- 
ished stock rooms. In our opinion, very little, if 
any, finished goods should be allowed to be stored 
in the shipping room. If it is desired to ship direct 
from the packing room, the conveyors from the 
packing room should be so constructed that the 
goods can be routed direct from the packing room 


to the shipping room, and/or to the stock room, 
(Turn to page 42) 
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MILK AND ITS USE IN CANDY 






Various Types Available 


*By TALBOT CLENDENING 


Mix is used in candy primarily for its 
flavor and bodying properties. It is used solely for 
its flavoring properties in milk hard candy and creams. 
Where skim milk is used in caramels or fudge, it may 
be said to be used only for its bodying properties, as 
the butter fat, which is the principal flavoring constit- 
uent of milk, is not present. Where whole milk is used 
for bodying properties it must be present in important 
quantities and therefore imparts a very definite flavor. 
Consequently we find whole milk used extensively in 
fudge, caramels, nougats, and salt water taffies for its 
combined flavoring and bodying properties. 


Properties of Milk 


Milk is available to confectioners in many different 
and convenient forms. To start with, we have fluid 
milk, the natural product as it comes from the cow. 
Fluid milk contains on an average 1244% of total 
solids, the balance being water. An average analysis 
of fluid milk may be helpful in better understanding 
the other types and is as follows: 


RRR GE Res at a mee 3.70% 
NE Ne caters SW tia pacha AS ce edo a 3.00% 
ee re ee ee 40% 
Milk sugar (Lactose) ..... sr metladhs 4.70% 
NG cade nied dinin a 6-a-in pots 0 70% 

12.50% 


Butter fat is well known to everyone and recognized 
as the principal flavoring constituent of milk. Casein 
is the principal colloidal material in milk and the one 
chiefly responsible for keeping the butter fat so thor- 
oughly mixed with the other constituents that milk is 
often referred to as the perfect emulsion. So long as 
the milk is sweet and fresh, the casein remains efficient, 
but as the milk sours through development of natural 
acidity, or if acid is added, the emulsifying properties 
of the casein are impaired and the emulsion is broken. 
This is what takes place when milk sours upon stand- 
ing. Casein is most important to the candy manufac- 
turer because it is responsible, more than anything else, 
for the bodying properties of milk. Casein might be 
likened to cement in that when it is soluble in the 
presence of water it is soft and plastic, and when the 
water is removed during the cooking operation it sets 
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PROPERTIES of milk, their importance, 
and how they affect the character of fin- 
ished confections. ‘ ‘ ° . . 


up to give body. It can readily be seen that if any 
portion of the casein has been rendered insoluble before 
the milk is used in a candy batch, this insoluble casein 
will be of no value in emulsifying the batch or impart- 
ing body to the finished batch. In such condition it 
becomes just a filler. 

Lactalbumen is the second and only other colloidal 
material present in milk and assists the casein in main- 
taining the emulsion. Lactalbumen is similar to egg 
albumen or egg whites in that it coagulates very easily 
at temperatures in excess of approximately 165°F. All 
candy men appreciate that it is important not to preheat 
their egg albumen before whipping, as this would de- 
stroy the whipping or bodying properties. The same 
is true of lactalbumen. 

Milk sugar or lactose is the natural sugar of milk 
and is of little importance to the candy man so long as 
it remains in its natural state. However, in the souring 
of milk the lactose changes over to lactic acid and 
destroys the emulsifying and bodying properties of the 
casein and lactalbumen. It is therefore important to 
the candy manufacturer to make sure that the milk is 
sweet and fresh so that the lactose is in its natural state. 

The mineral salts, while generally considered of little 
importance other than from a health standpoint, have 
a direct bearing on the suitability of milk for use in 
candy. Not unlike the buffer salts employed by candy 
manufacturers in connection with pectin to retard the 
setting of pectin jellies, the mineral salts of milk also 
act as buffer salts retarding the development of acidity 
and the resultant setting up of casein for bodying 
properties. 


Four Requisites 


It can therefore be readily appreciated from the fore- 
going that the candy manufacturer in selecting a suit- 
able milk for his use should bear in mind the following 
important points. 

First, is the butter fat sweet and free of any trace of 
rancidity? Second, is the casein wholly soluble and 
ready to do its full job in emulsifying the water soluble 
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and fat soluble ingredients of the batch, thereby insur- 
ing maximum bodying properties? Third, is the lact- 
albumen uncoagulated and available to contribute to 
the body of the finished candy? Fourth, are the 
mineral salts present in small quantities so that they 
will not exert an adverse effect upon the setting up of 
the casein and the resultant body of the finished candy ? 





Various Forms of Milk Available— 
Fluid Milk 


Let us now examine the various forms of milk avail- 
able to candy manufacturers and follow each type in its 
various stages up to the time it reaches the candy manu- 
facturer to determine its suitability for use. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with the current practice 
. in the large dairies of taking milk from the cow and 
immediately chilling it by passing it over coils contain- 
ing ice water. On the farms where such facilities are 


4 not available, it is the practice of farmers to immerse 
- the milk can in cold brooks or wells so as to reduce the 
" temperature of the normally warm fresh milk. The 
‘ purpose of this, of course, is to keep down the devel- 


opment of acidity which would hasten the souring of 
7 the milk. 

* Every candy manufacturer knows that it takes less 
cream of tartar to invert the sugar of a high cooked 


y batch to get the same percentage of inversion as in a 
1 low cooked batch. In other words, the higher the 
t temperature, the greater the efficiency or development 


< of acidity. 

e There is hardly a person, at least in the United States, 
who would admit that he needed a chemist to tell him 
whether milk contained the four essential qualifications 





< 
$ for the candy manufacturer, as due to his intimate 
z contact with milk from youth he feels sure he can 
1 detect any change through the senses of taste and smell. 


‘ev 


Notwithstanding this, practically every milk plant in 
) the country purchasing milk from sources beyond their 
control test the acidity of their milk in order to deter- 
mine its suitability for various uses. The test for acid- 


we 


; ity is considered the principal factor in determining 
. the condition of the milk. If the acidity is low milk is 
, almost sure to be fresh, while if it is high, it is not 
, suitable for sale as bottled milk or for the preparation 
of evaporated milk, as it is almost certain to sour very 
shortly. However, for all practical purposes, fluid milk 

that tastes good and smells good is pretty apt to be sat- 
isfactory in every respect for use in candy. 


It would therefore seem that this would be one of 
the desirable forms of milk for candy manufacturers 
to use as he could control the quality of this material 
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by physical examination. Unfortunately, few candy 
manufacturers’ plants are located at a point where they 
can obtain fresh supplies of fluid milk at reasonable 
prices. Even where plants are so located, it isn’t 
always practical or economical to use milk in this form. 
The principal disadvantage lies in the high moisture 
content of fluid milk. This becomes readily apparent 
if we examine a formula for a stand-up caramel made 
with fluid milk. It would set up something like this— 
STAND-UP CARAMEL USING FLUID MILK 
20 Ibs. sugar 
20 Ibs. corn syrup 
4 gals. fluid milk 
1 gal. cream 

When you consider that this batch weighing in excess 
of 80 !bs. would produce only slightly over 50 Ibs. of 
caramels, you can readily understand the prolonged 
cooking time necessary to complete this batch, not to 
mention the discoloration of the sugars. However, in 
some types of candy, as for instance in caramel pops 
where only small quantities of milk are used, the excess 
water of fluid milk is of no disadvantage. If an eco- 
nomical supply of fluid milk is available, manufacturers 
are assured of a uniform supply of this important raw 
material for some types of candy. 

For the great majority of uses, candy manufacturers 
are fortunate in having available other types of milk 
with the excess moisture reduced at the milk plant, 
generally the most economical point. 


Evaporated Milk 


The next grade of milk in point of concentration 
available to candy manufacturers is evaporated milk, 
which is made by condensing fresh milk in vacuum pans 
to approximately double concentration. This means 
that the solid constituents of fresh milk are doubled, 
giving a total solids content of approximately 25% and 
a total moisture of 75%. This grade of milk must of 
necessity be made from strictly fresh milk, and con- 
densed under low temperature conditions in order to 
maintain the emulsion. 

It is then usually packed in tins under vacuum and 
pasteurized at temperatures varying from 155° to 
175° F. to sterilize it. Because of the low acidity of 
the milk before condensing, the low temperature con- 
densing conditions and the sterilizing treatment, this 
milk will normally be found to meet all the essential 
qualifications for use in candy. However, as in the 
case of fluid milk, the large percentage of water delays 
production through prolonging the cooking operation, 
and therefore makes this milk uneconomical for 
general use. 


Unsweetened Condensed Milk 


There is another grade of milk known as unsweet- 
ened condensed milk which is similar, to evaporated 
milk with the exception that it is usually condensed 
to about 2.2 times normal giving approximately 28% 
total milk solids. This grade is usally packed in barrels, 
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which because it is not sealed under vacuum, or pro- 
tected by preservatives must be used immediately or 
it will turn sour. 


Another type which falls into this general classifica- 
tion is known as unsweetened condensed skim milk. 
This grade is identical with unsweetened condensed 
milk with the exception that the butter fat has been 
removed, and the product therefore contains only about 
20% of total solids, instead of approximately 28% 
total solids as in the whole milk. This grade, however, 
is very seldom available commercially. 


Sweetened Condensed Milk 


The next group, which is by far the most important 
to candy manufacturers, is sweetened condensed milk. 
This type of milk is made by adding sugar to fluid milk 
and condensing it to a relatively high solids content, or 
in other words, a low moisture content. The methods 
of condensing, as well as the type of materials used, 
vary widely. The government standards provide that 
sweetened condensed milk be made from whole milk, 
to which sugar and/or dextrose is added, and which 
contains not less than 28% of total milk solids or less 
than 8% milk fat. The standard for condensed skim 
milk provides that it be made from skimmed milk, to 
which sugar and/or dextrose is added and shall not 
contain less than 24% milk solids. 

The degree of acidity of fluid milk used for the man- 
ufacture of condensed milk is less stringent than in the 
case of evaporated milk, due to the concentration of 
condensed milk, which of itself prevents separation. 
It is possible to have condensed milk which is appar- 
ently satisfactory upon physical examination yet in 
which a substantial portion of the casein has been ren- 
dered insoluble and the lactalbumen wholly coagulated. 
This may be due to the use of high acid milk or high 
condensing temperatures, or both. 

It is also important to the candy manufacturer to 
know what type of sugar has been added to the fluid 
milk prior to condensing. It makes an awful lot of 
difference in a candy batch whether cane sugar, beet 
sugar or corn sugar has been used, and due allowance 
made for it in the balancing of the formula and the 
subsequent cooking of the batch. 

I have used condensed milk which appeared satis- 
factory upon physical examination and which upon 
analysis met government standards, yet it would not 
produce a satisfactory stand-up caramel except by using 
an excessive and prohibitive quantity. The reason for 
this became immediately apparent when an analysis of 
a sample taken from a barrel showed that a good per- 
centage of the casein was insoluble and therefore not 
available for body building properties, and all of the 
lactalbumen had been coagulated. 

I believe that the best method of testing milk is in 
a candy batch, but this is often a costly procedure. As 
a substitute for this method, I have found a factor 
readily determined by analysis which on the average is 
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an excellent indicator of the condition of the milk, That 
factor is a determination of the percentage of invert 
sugar present in the milk. We all know that sugar 
inverts quickly in the presence of acid or at high tem- 
peratures. In my experience with this factor over a 
period of three years, I have not been able to establish 
a definite line of demarcation between milk satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory in actual use. I have found, how- 
ever, that condensed milk in which 2% of the total 
sugar was inverted produced satisfactory results, and 
that where in excess of 342% of the total sugars were 
inverted, the results were unsatisfactory, the bodying 
property of the milk being deficient. 

While government standards provide that sweetened 
whole condensed milk shall contain not less than 28% 
of milk solids, and sweetened skim condensed milk not 
less than 24% of milk solids, this does not mean that 
all condensed milks are of the same concentration. 
Commercial types of condensed whole milk vary, from 
those containing 28% of total milk solids (of which 
8% is butter fat,) 42% sugar and 30% water up to 
the higher concentrations of condensed milk, some- 
times called plastic milk, containing 50% of whole milk 
solids (of which 14% is butter fat), 30% sugar and 
20% water. On the other hand condensed skim milk 
will vary from 24% solids, 43% sugar and 33% water 
up to 44% solids, 34% sugar and 22% water. 

Where suppliers of various types of condensed milk 
do not furnish an analysis of their milk with the quo- 
tation, the question arises as to whether it approaches 
the minimum standards. Obviously, where the per- 
centage of milk solids is greater than the minimum, 
the product costs more to produce and an analysis must 
be submitted in justification of the higher price and 
greater usefulness of the product to you. It is not 
current practice, however, for milk suppliers to specify 
the type of sugar employed, merely giving the percent- 
age of sugar. From my experience I believe this is 
most important to the candy manufacturer, and it is 
suggested that a statement be requested as to whether 
cane sugar, beet sugar or corn sugar is used, so that 
the candy manufacturer can be guided accordingly in 
its use. It will be noticed in each case that as the 
water content comes down, the sugar content is cor- 
respondingly reduced. This is to maintain the syrup 
density of the product and thereby keep down fermen- 
tation. For this reason, condensed milk, if made from 
a good grade of fresh milk and under proper conditions, 
will keep for an exceptionally long time. 


Caramel Pastes 

There is also another group of milk products which 
do not fall in the above classifications, and which are 
in a sense specialty products, known under various 
trade names and sometimes referred to as caramel 
pastes. These products, some of which are excellent 
and others of which are of doubtful value, vary widely 
in composition. As mentioned above in regard to con- 

(Turn to page 36) 
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A SUPERINTENDENT DISCUSSES THE 






HUMAN SIDE OF FOREMANSHIP 


* By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


Factory Manager, Archibald Candy Co. 
Fannie May Candy Shops, Chicago 


In THESE days of alphabetical combina- 
tions, we might say that the vital factors with which 
management is concerned in the confectionery industry 
are the six M’s—men, machines, materials, methods, 
merchandising, and money. Paramount among these 
are men. For upon the plant personnel falls the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out policies, operating machines, 
selecting and using materials, executing and improving 
efficient methods of production, and maintaining and 
reducing costs, as well as merchandising effectively. 
Profits, after all, depend upon intelligent and coopera- 
tive manpower. 


So long as the human element is involved, you must 
regard this human thread all through the plant organiza- 
tion. This is especially true in the work of the plant 
foreman. He is a key man of importance and responsi- 
bility. The foreman is the constant representative of 
his employer in intimate contact every day with the 
employees assigned to his working unit. His position 
is therefore one of twofold responsibility—to his com- 
pany and to those under his direction. Then it follows 
that he should be close to his production and close to 
his workers. In this discussion our use of the term 
“foreman,” of course, applies also to the forelady in 
the departments under her supervision. 


Knows His Department and Personnel 


The good foreman knows his department and his 
personnel. He knows the capabilities of his workers 
and what he can get from them. In times of the 
production peaks he knows definitely who “can take 
it” and deliver to fill the need. The forte of the suc- 
cessful foreman is his ability in handling men, strength- 
ening and maintaining a high moral, and getting efficient 
support in production. 

In this connection, the foreman will find it helpful to 
know each worker well enough to “get under his skin” 
and learn something about his personal problems, his 
family, and his aspirations. He need not be too familiar, 
but his interest in them will be appreciated and prove 
fruitful. When he can go through the shop in the 
morning calling each by name, inquiring of Bill, “How 
is the Missus?,” and encouraging Joe with a pat on 
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EVERY plant executive and foreman will 
be interested in this clear-cut discussion of 
the foreman’s functions in respect to his © 
department personnel relationships and 
production efficiency. 


the back to keep his chin up, and so on down the line, 
it starts their day off right. 

He will treat his department personnel so they have 
respect for him instead of fear and hatred, which are 
earned by the man who grumbles and curses the crowd. 
When these negative attitudes prevail the department 
suffers and no worker relishes his job. On the other 
hand an employee is at his best when he gets up in the 
morning and wants to go to work. 

If the foreman deals with his personnel in the right 
way they will support him when he is present and in 
his absence. If he is the right kind they will be willing 
to put forth extra effort when special orders come in 
late or when anything happens that requires a special 
push. 

It is well to remember that better products and lower 
costs are inseparably linked with satisfied workmen. 
The capable foreman must adjust minor differences 
that arise, and interpret the management’s policies, 
aside from securing production. 


Follows Instructions 


It is a wonderful thing to have a foreman that follows 
instructions as they are given. His function in the 
efficient management of his department is to carry out 
plans and methods that have been established by his 
superiors. In his position he is like an army sergeant 
who is responsible to his captain for the efficient per- 
formance of the particular unit over which he has direct 
charge. 

Frequently he is the supreme being in his department, 
but when he has problems that he cannot solve he takes 
them to the superintendent. If he goes too far on his 
own initiative he may do wrong. In fact a weakness of 
some foremen is their inclinatiori to make changes or 
go ahead without authorization. These men should be 
impressed with the point that how good they are is 
determined in a large way by the manner in which they 
carry out their superintendent's instructions. 
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A foreman’s job, as we have implied, is more than 
filling out daily records and writing requisitions. His 
job is bigger than that. He must be close to the pro- 
duction—he must know every little detail of the depart- 
ment. In either a retail or wholesale plant the foreman’s 
job is much the same, in that his work is specialized. 
In the wholesale factory it is concentrated in one de- 
partment as a rule, although in the retail shop it may 
be more diversified. 


Supervision and Inspection 

In all cases, the foreman is concerned with prepara- 
tion and inspection. By preparation we mean the con- 
tinued processing of the piece, such as the cream 
Much of the success of the 
product is due to his careful supervision and inspection 
of the operations for which he is directly responsible. 


centers for chocolates. 


The department foreman, in such plants where it is 
possible, should spend an hour or so a day with each 
man. He can spell them off a bit, for instance, and 
in so doing he maintains that personal touch with the 
workmen. He may spin a batch of hard goods for 
Bill, and then go on to somebody else and stripe a 
batch. Thus he keeps his hand in the work and is in 
close touch with the men. They respect him all the 
more when they know that he can do the trick as well 
as they or perhaps a: little better. 

Through this method of supervision the foreman is 
apt to get a more perfect day’s work from his men. It 
is far better than leaving the list to be turned out and 
going off impersonally. 


If the foreman conscientiously follows the work 
through and makes himself a part of the department, 
helping to build the goods, he will have the same pride 
in the work his department turns out as his workers. 
Very often he may thus find a better way of handling 
things, and also learn suggestions for improvement from 
the employees. 

Much of the plant overhead is under the control of 
the foreman, and he must cooperate with the manage- 
ment in the reduction of operating expenses and elimi- 
nation of waste. 

He must keep an eye on the equipment so that it is 
kept in running order. And he should not permit equip- 
ment to run until it reaches a condition beyond repair. 
Very often small things when neglected lead to a gen- 
eral breakdown. Obviously he should cooperate with 
the maintenance department. 


Trainer of Employees 


Aside from coordinating the workers to obtain 
efficient production, the foreman is a trainer of new 
employees. How careful and particular he is in his 
work is reflected in the work of those under him, and 
also in the quality of the finished product 

It pays to make some jobs competitive among the 
help, as it has a tendency to develop the best in the 
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employees and get the best results. This also develops 
versatility, which is a good thing. 
depend entirely upon one man for a given type of 
work, so if he becomes sick or leaves you won't suffer 


It is well not to 


in quality or time while developing another to take his 
place. 


Knowledge of Materials 


To be a success, the foreman also acquires a knowl- 
edge of materials and is an aid to the superintendent 
and purchasing department in this capacity. Since he 
is using the materials, he sees them in actual production 
or operation. If he follows them through daily he can 
supply valuable information upon them. With a work- 
ing knowledge of materials, he is in a position to make 
intelligent comparisons when the sources of supplies are 
changed. His judgment is especially important in 
plants which do not have a laboratory. If his judgment 
is not worthy of regard, he should not be on the job. 
His opinion also serves well as check on buyers who 
are inclined to purchase on price alone or to favor 
a certain firm. 


His Progress and Future 


It is well for the foreman to have the chance to work 
up new pieces from time to time. They may not al- 
ways be successful, but with some opportunity to do 
this he becomes able to develop them when they are 
desired. Here also the human equation enters the 
picture. When he has to develop a new piece he should 
take the problem up with his men and get their ideas. 
Then, too, when they contribute a piece he will give 
them credit for it. It is to his own credit to say to the 
superintendent, “One of the boys in my department got 
this up, and he is proud of it!” 


Some plants are realizing the value of developing 
their foremen and supervisors so they are bigger for 
their jobs. A few hold conferences for this purpose. 
The foreman can also improve himself by being efficient 
and constantly on the watch for more economical meth- 


ods of operations, improving his ability to handle men 
and acquiring a broader viewpoint of the entire busi- 
ness and his relationship to its profit-making plan. 


Most all factory foremen are aspiring to become 
superintendents some day. Very often they are better 
qualified if given the same authority, and will do a 
better job, than a stranger from the outside. I believe 
that as a rule the man who grows up in the plant makes 
the best superintendent, providing he has the necessary 
intelligence. Broad experience is all right, but very 
often when firms want a man who has been employed 
in many plants in order to gain some of his diversified 
knowledge, they find that it does not work out satisfac- 
torily. This, of course, depends upon the individual. 
The plant organization of supervisors should be in the 
making at all times, and here we find management again 
faced with the importance of proper selection of men. 
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The Use of True and Synthetic 


FLAVORS IN CANDY MAKING 


Part II of a Series Compiled by 
* NEVIN IL GAGE 


Epitor’s Note—Articles on flavoring by various au- 
thorities have frequently appeared in this publication. 
Believing it would also be very worthwhile to present 
the suggestions and ideas of the favoring manufacturers 
on the fundamentals of flavoring, their values and uses. 
we invited a number of flavor manufacturers to cooper- 
ate with us in preparation of such material which would 
be of interest and service to confectioners. In compil- 
ing this information, we present the views of these 
Specialists essentially as prepared by their technical 
staffs. 


Tur function of flavor in candy making 
is to make it delectable and appealing. Flavor that 
is carefully selected and correctly used can become 
the manufacturer’s effective reputation builder and 
most economical means of creating resales appeal 
in his product. The manufacturer who realizes the 
vital influence of flavors on the success of his 
candies will not cut relentlessly on the quality of 
this ingredient. He does not consider good flavors, 
which are properly adapted to the piece, expensive 
in the long run. 

For practical purposes of general consideration 
the various flavor types are divided by some flavor 
manufacturers into the following classifications: 
Vanilla Flavors, Citrus Fruit Flavors, True Fruit 
Flavors other than Citrus Fruits, Imitation and 
Synthetic Fruit Flavors, and Miscellaneous Flavors. 

The first three of the above are in the field of 
natural flavors, which also include true fruits, some 
nuts, milk and milk products, honey, molasses, malt 
syrups, maple products, and such others as essential 
spice oils, horehound herb and extract, and licorice. 
The other major groups are indicated above. 

Comprehensive discussion of the sources and 
characteristics of these various flavors have been 
covered in various articles of the past. We limit 
ourselves now to a number of practical facts re- 
garding their uses in candy making. 


Vanilla Flavors 

Vanilla is by far the most widely used flavor in 
confections. It is available in all qualities, and at 
all prices, from the finest of pure extracts to the 
cheapest imitations. For high grade package goods, 
only a pure vanilla of good quality should be used. 
A concentrate should be employed in order to effect 
economy, without sacrifice of quality, and to avoid 
unnecessary dilution of the batch. 

For less expensive package goods, bar goods, and 
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similar items, skillful blends of pure vanilla con- 
centrates with well-made imitation vanilla, or good 
quality imitation vanillas of themselves, can be 
profitably employed. 

Manufacturers who produce their own imitation 
vanilla blends, from vanillin and other suitable in- 
gredients, know that the solution can well be made 
using highly purified non-toxic, non-alcoholic solv- 
ents. They are less expensive than alcohol, and due 
to their adaptability to high temperatures better 
retain the flavor in the batch. 

Also vanilla may be fortified with coumarin and 
vanillin to make it adaptable for pieces that are 
flavored at high temperatures. The coumarin and 
vanillin serve to fortify the vanilla where evapora- 
tion is a problem. In toffees, caramels, and fudges 
many use fortified vanilla. Straight vanillin is 
sometimes used in white goods, such as white hard 
candy, chewing candy and marshmallows, because 
it is clear in color. These are strictly synthetic 
flavors, identical in chemical composition to the 
flavors which they replace. 


Citrus Fruit Flavors 


Citrus fruit flavors are offered in the form of the 
natural essential oils, and in alcoholic or similar 
extracts, also in emulsion or semi-paste forms. At 
this point we call attention to the importance of 
proper background for a good flavor. Fruit flavors 
to show up to proper advantage, require the use of 
citric, tartaric, or some other acid to simulate the 
tartness of the fruit so that the flavors will be pre- 
sented in substantially the same surroundings as 
those in which they naturally occur. Because of 
this fact such flavors are used to best advantage 
in hard candies, whereas in cream work and gums 
and jellies in which the inclusion of acid is objec- 
tionable, these fruit flavors are not so well adapted. 
In gum work, however, orange is extensively used, 

(Turn to page 58) 





* COOPERATING with us in preparing this series for the candy 
maker, valuable information is being contributed by the following 
manufacturers of flavoring materials: 

Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Co.: California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange: Dodge & Olcott Company: Felton Chemical Company: 
The Ferbo Flavor Works; Foote & Jenks; Fries Bros. (Ross & Rowe. 
Inc.); Fritzsche Brothers, Inc.; H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc.; Magnus, 
Mabee & Reynard, Inc.; Merck & Company: Chas. Pfizer & Co.. 
Inc.; Schimmel! & Co., Inc.; and Ungerer & Company. 
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Present-Day Competition 


HE efficiency of management control is the real 

hattleground of modern industrial competition 
—not in the distribution trade, where prices are 
quoted and prices are met, but back in the plant where 
the policies are controlled which enable the manufac- 
turer to compete in the existing market. The ability 
to compete in the trade determines the success or fail- 
ure of the individual company. 

Present-day competition demands acceptable price, 
and satisfactory quality and quantity, merchandised 
intelligently. In order to deliver these, competition 
reaches into the factory and requires plants and op- 
erations to measure up to a high standard of efficiency. 
It means efficient layout and equipment, scientific se- 
lection and usage. of raw materials, cost and 
production control, good management through 
all departments from the general manager and 
superintendent to every key executive. It should 
be mentioned, however, that the credit department is 
an exception in the competitive picture, as all sound 
credit men agree that there should be no competition 
among firms in the extension of credit to the trade. 

Competition centers upon the factory. The com- 
panies which are operating at a profit have achieved 
low cost production in keeping with today’s price 
structure. As Edward M. Johnson has stated in his 
article in this issue, “Today we are in an age of prog- 
ress, when almost any item we purchase is giving 
us more value for the money expended . . . The in- 
creased values have been made possible by improved 
manufacturing methods . . . Competition is bound to 
continue in this direction.” 

Particular stress is being placed upon specializa- 
tion. The trend of the industry is toward specializa- 
tion. Some manufacturers have taken advantage of 
modern labor-saving machinery and other improved 
equipment. By coordinating these machines, they 
have developed ways and means of producing special- 
ized merchandise with the utmost efficiency. 

These firms are in a position to quote prices and 
make money, while their competitors who are using 
obsolete methods cannot compete. 

There are those in the industry who believe that 
conditions point to the fact that all candy plants will 
eventually have to specialize. They declare that the 
general line firms will be compelled either to drop 
their departments in which the specialist has bettered 
their production methods, or else they will have to 
develop methods equal to the specialized firm. 
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DUT OR UAL 


The leading bar firms started with a good product 
and developed ways and means of low-cost produc- 
tion, until they have reduced direct labor costs from 
approximately 8 cents per box to about 3 or 3% cents. 
This well illustrates the fruits of concentration and 
intensified effort in the modern specialized plant. 

sack of the sales, credit, and purchasing departments 
is the new field of competition—the production plant. 


Trained Man Power 


ERY few factories in this industry are training 
men to occupy their key positions in the future. 
Unfortunately, the confectionery industry is short 
of younger men who are being groomed to become 
candy plant executives. We are not following the 
practice of building personnel as concertedly as many 
other industries which are thus fortifying themselves. 
Manufacturers in the rubber industry, for example, 
are constantly preparing men for their key executive 
jobs. Every spring a crop of college graduates is 
taken into the rubber industry for training as future 
heads of various branches. 

The confectionery industry has never offered much 
attraction to trained man power, but a thought to this 
would be worth while for many manufacturers. 

Some firms, however, have had the vision to adapt 
themselves to modern methods of progress. They 
have two men for every key position—one an under- 
study. Thus, a “shadow organization” of junior ex- 
ecutives is coming along, preparing for the future. 

If we were going to buy stock in a company, it 
would be in one that is putting aside reserves in per- 
sonnel as well as finance. 

This plan of operation, indeed, is more costly. Also 
the firm with the short vision is often able to sell its 
goods for less, but it hasn’t an eye to the future and 
sufficient concern over its continuity. The industry as 
a whole would be better with more trained man power. 


Mothers’ Day Boxes 


66 HE candy industry is beginning to lose out on 
Mother’s Day business,’ a well-known. box 
maker said to us following that season last year. He 
maintained that many package goods manufacturers 
are letting their Mother’s Day business get away from 
them into the hands of producers of other gift items, 
because confectioners are featuring gift packages for 
this occasion which are too cheap in quality. 
We agree with his point that it is possible to put 
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out so many cheap boxes that the public will not con- 
sider a box of candy as a cheap gift for Mother. When 
sentiment is involved people want something beyond 
the commonplace, and they are willing to pay for it. 

One of the reasons why fancy package goods sales 
dropped so markedly in recent years may have been 
due to the fact that confectioners lagged so far be- 
hind other industries in modern packaging, and failed 
to supply the trade with newer and better merchandise. 
We are glad to note, however, that recent packages 
are showing some improvement, and we hope that 
this year’s Mother’s Day volume will show an upward 
trend. 


The Sugar Institute Decision 


HE United States Supreme Court on March 

30 handed down a decision on the appeal of 
the Sugar Institute, Inc. and several individuals 
from a decree of the District Court restraining the 
defendants from engaging directly or indirectly in 
forty-five stated activities involving group action in 
competitive practices which are within the scope of 
the Sherman Act. 

This decision has been awaited by some 2,000 
trade associations in various industries in the hope 
that it might liberalize the Anti-Trust laws. Since 
the decree was sustained in all except four of the 
forty-five specifications of prohibited action, it ap- 
pears that this hope has not been realized. The de- 
cision does, however, mark an important step in the 
clarification of the law with reference to coopera- 
tive programs directed against unfair competitive 
practices. 

A major point in the decision is that it is illegal 
for a trade association to undertake the degree of 
control that the sugar refining and other industries 
believe necessary to eliminate wasteful competition 
and harmful trade practices. 

The decision must be read in connection with the 
decree of the District Court and, even then, its in- 
terpretation is a task for the best legal talent. Busi- 
ness houses will seek the advice of counsel as to its 
application to their activities. It may be noted that 
the Sugar Institute, and the individuals concerned 
did not appeal seventeen of the forty-five specifica- 
tions on the ground either that they are not, or have 
not been engaged in the activities referred to or 
that these activities are not important to their pro- 
grams. 

The Supreme Court, while agreeing that the 
sugar industry before the formation of its code of 
ethics was in a demoralized condition, declared, 
nevertheless, that the institute in limiting competi- 
tion in prices had gone too far in its efforts to 
correct evils. 

The Court eliminated from the decree the follow- 
ing paragraphs with respect to the reporting or re- 
laying of information as to current or future 
prices : 

“3. Effectuating any system for or systematically 
reporting to or among one another or competitors 
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or to a common agency, information as to current 
or future prices, terms, conditions, or freight appli- 
cations, or lists or schedules of the same ;” 

“4. Relaying by or through The Sugar Institute, 
Inc., or any other common agency, information as 
to current or future prices, terms, conditions or 
freight applications or any list or schedule of the 
same ;” 

“5. Giving any prior notice of any change or con- 
templated change in prices, terms, conditions or 
freight applications, or relaying, reporting or an- 
nouncing any such change in advance thereof.” 

In other words, the Court indicated that you can 
announce your prices in advance, provided you do 
not have a scheme of concerted action to promote 
adherence to those prices. ; 

The Court approved two other paragraphs re- 
straining any agreement or concerted action in: 

“1. Effectuating any general plan to give the 
same terms, conditions, or freight applications to 
customers, regardless of the varying circumstances 
of particular transactions or classes of transactions 
or regardless of the varying situation of particular 
refiners, distributors or customers or classes there- 
of.” 

“2. Selling only upon or adhering to prices, 
terms, conditions or freight applications announced, 
reported or relayed in advance of sale or refraining 
from deviating therefrom.” 

“The question is not really with respect to the 
practice of making price announcements in advance 
of sales,” said the Court, “but as to defendants’ 
deviations which open and fair competition might 
require or justify.” 

The Court modified the paragraph relating to the 
collection and discrimination of statistical informa- 
tion by eliminating the clause “or any other statis- 
tical information of a similar character.” 


This is a clarification of a point which has hither- 
to been somewhat obscure. Data in which “the 
purchasing and distributing trade have a legitimate 
interest” must be made available to them but, “It 
does not follow that the purchasing and distributing 
trade have such an interest in every detail of in- 
formation which may be received by the Institute.” 

The Court reviewed briefly the development of 
the Institute program, noting that its certificate of 
incorporation, by-laws and Code of Ethics had been 
submitted to the Department of Justice and dis- 
cussed with its officials at its inception in 1927. 
Also, that the Department of Justice made three 
investigations of the Institute in 1928, 1929 and 1930 
and had complete access to the plan of the Institute. 

“Defendants stress their dealings with the De- 
partment of Justice as evidence of their good faith 
and of the propriety and legality of their purposes,” 
the decision declares. “The Court, however, found 
that the Department ‘was not notified of various 
important steps taken by the Institute in connec- 
tion with illegal restraints’ nor was it notified ‘as to 
those activities charged by the Government and 
denied by the defendants in the case.’ The Depart- 
ment did not conduct a comprehensive investigation 
of the restraints here involved until the end of 


1930.” 
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Wels UNDUSTRY'S CANDY CLINIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus 
availing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may 
be yours. This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


$1.00-$2.00 Chocolates 
and Chocolate Bars 


Code 4A 36 

Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—$1.50 

(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Wood, loose cover, buff and gold 
paper pasted on sides and top. Top 
has a padded top in center, printed 
hunt scene. Different, neatly made, 
and fits into the $1.50 a pound class 
of chocolates. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 92; 4 foiled. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Ting Ling: Good. 

Orange Cream: Good. 

Almonds: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Pistachio Nougat: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Solid Chocolate Bud: Good. 

Chocolate Taffy: Good. 

Maple Cream: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Cashew Nut: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel: Good. 

Coffee Cream: Good. 

Wintergreen Cream: Good. 

Chocolate Nut Taffy: Good. 

Raspberry Cream: Good. 

Mint Hard Candy Stick: Good. 

Molasses Hard Candy Stick: Good. 

Half Dipped Almonds: Good. 

Draggee Top Chocolate Solid Pep- 
permint Cream: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: Quality of candy is of the 
best; well made and well packed. Box 
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is different and attractive. Suggest 
a cordial fruit and a few pieces of 
glacé pineapple be added to the as- 
sortment, also a few hard nut centers 


Code 4B 36 
Rum Raisin Fudge—2 oz.—5c 

(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Foil, printed paper band in 
red, white and black. 

Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Center: Rum 
raisins. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating bar. 

Well made, good rum flavor. 


Code 4C 36 
Nut Chews—2'4 0z.—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good; 3 pieces on a board tray. 
Wrapper: Cellulose, printed in silver 
and blue. Neat and attractive look- 
ing. 
Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Center: Nut taffy, vanilla caramel, va- 
nilla nut nougat. 
Colors: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is one of the best nut 


flavored fudge with 


THE 


chew bars that the Clinic has ex- 
amined for some time. 


Code 4D 36 
Honey Nougat Bar—2 oz.—5c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: Printed foil. 
Bar: Coating light. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Center: Nougat. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating honey 
flavored nougat bar, well made. 


Code 4E 36 

Assorted Chocolates—114 lbs.— 

$1.25 

(Purchased in an inn, San Francisco, 
Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. See re- 
marks. 

Box: One-layer, extension edge, two 
tones of purple and cream, printed in 
purple. Purple cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair; 
not up to the standard of this priced 
candy. 

Number of Pieces: 22 dark coated, 20 
light coated. 

Coating: Light and dark. 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Poor. 
Taste: Fair. See remarks. 

Dark Coated Centers— 
Fruit and Nut Paste: Fair. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
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Coconut Caramel: Fair. 
Jelly: Could not tell what flavor it 
was. 
Pink Cream: No flavor. 
Vanilla Coconut Cream: Good. 
White Cream: Could not tell flavor. 
Vanilla Butter Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Raisin and Citron Cream: Good. 
Light Coated Centers— 
Almond Cluster: Good. 
Nut Butter Taffy: Good. 
White Cream: Could not tell flavor. 
Orange Cream: Lacked flavor. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Jelly: Could not tell flavor. 
Chocolate Caramel: Good. 
Ting Ling: Good. 
Peanut Cluster: Good. 
Assortment: Entirely too small, 
Remarks: Candy and box are not up 
to the standard of this priced candy. 
Box looked cheap when opened, very 
cheap divider; candy did not look as 
good as some 50c a pound candy. 
Coatings were cheap, dipping was 
carelessly done. Some of the pieces 
had a very thin coating. Centers 
lacked flavor, assortment small and of 
the cheapest kind of centers. Sug- 
gest a liner be used and a different 
and better divider. Suggest the pea- 
nut and coconut clusters be left out; 
some nuts be used, also some hard 
and chewy centers, better coating and 
better dipping. Suggest that the qual- 
ity be improved, the larger pieces be 
made smaller, and flavors checked 
up. This box and candy need con- 
siderable changing and quality must 
be improved if this box is expected 
to stay on the market. As it is now, 
it is in the 50c a pound class. 


Code 4F 36 
Assorted Chocolates—!,. 1b.—$1.00 


(Purchased in a drug store, New York) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Tin, purple color, green trim, gold 
edge, tied with purple silk ribbon, 
white linen cellulose wrapper. Neat 
and attractive looking box. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 

Number of Pieces: 41 dark coated 
pieces, 5 solid nut milk chocolate 
pieces, 2 foiled. 

Coatings: Dark and light. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Fair. 

Taste: Good. 

Dark Coated Centers— 

Maple Pecan Cream: Fair. 

Yellow Cream: Could not taste any 
flavor. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Almond Paste Cream: Fair. 

Almond Paste: Good. 

Coffee Almond: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Cream: Tough cream, hardly 
any flavor. 

Vanilla Cream Pecan: Pecan good; 
cream tough. 

Orange Cream: Hardly any flavor; 
cream tough. 

Solid Chocolates: Good. 
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UE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 





Almonds: Good. 

Ganach: Too hard. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 

Almond Paste Acorn: Good. 

Praline: Good. 

Molasses Chips: Good. 

Solid Chocolate Metal Cup: Good. 

Milk Chocolate Wafers: Good. 

Peppermint Creams: Flavor good; 
cream tough. 

Wintergreen Cream: Favor good. 

Solid Chocolate Coffee Flavor: Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: This box of chocolates is not 
up to standard. A year or so ago 
this house turned out one of the 
finest boxes of chocolates on the 
market. This candy is poorly made, 
dipping is carelessly done. Cream 
centers are not made right, very 
tough and lacked flavors. Coating 
was too thin, bottom layer looked 
bad, packed too loose. Packing of 
top layer was only fair. Suggest that 
the box be made lower so that two 
layers can be packed right. Creams 
need checking up, also flavors. As- 
sortment needs more hard and chewy 
centers. Packing and manufacturing 
need considerable changing if this 
box is going to stay on the market. 
At this price the finest kind of candy 
can be made. 


Code 4G 36 
Milk Chocolate Honey Almond Bar 
3% 0z.—I1c 


(Purchased in a 5c and ‘Ic store, 
Chicago, Ill.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
THE 


Size: Good. 
Wrapper: Inside foil, outside printed 
chocolate colored paper. 
Chocolate: Milk. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Remarks: This is the best Ic almond 
bar that the Clinic has examined this 


year, 
Code 4H 36 
Milk Chocolate Bar—', 0z.—I1c 


(Purchased in a 5c and 10c 
Chicago, Ill.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: Inside foil; outside printed 
glassine. 
Bar: Milk chocolate. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Remarks: This is one of the best Ic 
bars on the market. 


Code 41 36 


Bittersweet Chocolate Tablets— 
12/5 oz.—5c 

(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, 
Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; 9 square 
tablets, single. Wrapped in foil, out- 
side wrapper blue and white, cellulose 
wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Chocolate: Bittersweet. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating bitter- 
sweet chocolate, well made and neat- 
ly put up. 


Code 4J 36 
Vanilla Chocolate Nut Bar— 
5% oz.—Ilc 

(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, 
Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Inside chocolate colored 
paper, outside buff color printed in 
red. 

Chocolate: Sweet. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Peanuts: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating choco- 
late peanut bar. 


Code 4K 36 


Milk Chocolate Bar— 
(No weight)—I1c 
(Purchased in a 5c and 10c 
Chicago, Ill.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 


store, 


store, 
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NU-KREME 


Another Outstanding Development on Nougat Cream. 





.... Convince yourself of its superiority... . TRY IT. 


ALSO 
a For Nougats, light hand rolls and cast creams Nu-Kreme is an 


Manufacturing 


ingredient more practical than any nougat creme on the market. 
BURCO PECTIN 


CARAMEL PASTE It acts as a preservative and insures better keeping qualities . . . 


KREME.TEX this is due to its sugar, the best known natural preservative in the 
ae confectionery industry. It is widely used by manufacturers of 
KREME SOLIDS quality candies, for it improves the taste and character of the 
PECTOLINE finished goods. 


MILK SOLIDS ee 


ae Write for New Recipe Book Now Being Prepared 




















BURKE PRODUCTS CO,, Inc. chicesetitinei: 











IS SHE A GOOD JUDGE OF CANDY? 
YOU BET SHE Is! 


And she judges your candy largely by 





its Chocolate Coating. Does it blend 
nicely with the centers? Is it smooth 
and well flavored? You need not 
worry about her reaction if it’s 
MERCKENS Chocolate. 


Remember, Chocolate is the FIRST and LAST thing she tastes in candy. 


MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: y RCKE \ : AGENCIES: 
y EK | ; . ; 
TT, conincwknan nun 25 West Broadway | Mt S Chicago: Handler ey a" 
Rel ens cave etucetanan 131 State Street ( OAT IN re S Denver..........Western Bakers Supply Co. 
Ss US sins 0 dace cea 412 West Sixth St. . Balt: Galen GO oo sess axs W. H. Bintz Co. 
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Wrapper: Inside foil, outside printed 
lavender and white. 
Chocolate— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating milk 
chocolate bar. 


Code 4L 36 


Peppermint Chocolate Bar— 
(No weight)—1Ic 
(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, 

Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: Inside foil, outside green and 
white paper. 
Chocolate: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating pepper- 
mint chocolate bar. 


Code 4M 36 
Semi-Sweet Chocolate— 
(No weight)—1Ic 
(Purchased in a 5e and 10c store, 
Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: Inside foil, outside blue and 
white paper. 
Chocolate: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good semi-sweet 
eating chocolate. 


Code 4N 36 


Chocolate Orange Bar— 
(No weight)—1c 
(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, 

Chicago, Ill.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: Inside foil, outside orange 
and white paper. 
Chocolate: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Orange Flavor: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating orange 
chocolate bar, well flavored. 


Code 40 36 
Milk Chocolate Bar—1 o0z.—5c 


(Purchased in a cigar store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Too small for a 5c seller. 
Wrapper: Inside wrapper of foil, out- 
side amber cellulose. 
Coating: Light. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Quality is of the best. A 
very good eating bar. Suggest bar 
be made larger and thinner, as it 
looks entirely too small for a 5c 


seller. 
Code 4P 36 
Milk Chocolate Bar—*4 0oz.—I1c 


(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, 
Chicago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Inside foil, outside printed 
chocolate colored paper. 

Milk Chocolate— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating Ic 
chocolate bar. 


Code 4Q 36 


Assorted Chocolates—1 1lb.— 
(No price) 
(Sent in for analysis—No. 4227) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer, extension top and 
bottom, blue and silver top, name in 
blue. Attractive looking cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 49; 4 foiled on top 
layer; 4 foiled on bottom layer. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Fair (see remarks). 

Strings: Fair. 

Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Almonds: Good. 

Fruit Caramel: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Paste: Rancid. 

Vanilla Nut Caramel: Grained. 

Brazil Nut: Good. 

Nut Taffy: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 

Orange Chewy Taffy: Fair. 

Orange Peel: Good. 

Walnuts: Good. 

Pecan: Good. 

Vanilla Buttercream: Good. 

Caramallow: Good. 

Ganach: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Cashew Nut: Good. 

Cream Pineapple: Good. 

Filbert Cluster: Good. 

Butterscotch: Good. 

Chocolate Nut Caramel: Good. 

Caramel and Cream: Cream dry and 
hard; caramel grained. 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Glacé Pineapple: Good. 

Pineapple and Cream: Good. 

Half Dipped Pineapple: Fair. 

Solid Chocolate Coffee: Good. 

Mint Jelly and Cream: Good. 

Solid Chocolate Wafer: Good. 

Solid Chocolate Coffee Square: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: Quality of coating and cen- 
ters is good. A number of pieces 








were slightly bloomed. Suggest that 
the following pieces be checked up, 
aS they were not good: Coconut 
paste, rancid; vanilla nut caramel was 
grained and the caramel and cream 
piece; the half-dipped pineapple piece 
did not eat or taste like pineapple 
fruit. Suggest that the orange chewy 
taffy be left out, as pieces of this 
kind are found in 29c and 39%c choco- 
lates. This box of chocolates is in 
the $1 class. 


Code 4R 36 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1lb.—$1.00 


(Sent in for analysis—No,. 4226) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. See re- 
marks. 

Box: Two-layer, hinged top. Grey with 
overall white dots, silver and black 
seal, tied with yellow ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Bad. 
See remarks. 

Number of Pieces: 40; four half-dipped 
almond paste acorns, 4 wrapped 
nougats, 1 violet cream, 2 crystal 
creams. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark Coated Centers— 

Twin Almonds: Almonds not roasted 
enough. 

Ginger: Good. 

Pecan Nougat: Nougat too soft and 
short. 

Pecan Butterscotch: Good. 

Nut Butter Taffy: Good. 

Coconut Paste: Too dry. 

Vanilla Caramel: Partly grained. 

Chocolate Paste: Good. 

Filbert Cluster: Filberts were burnt. 

Cream Filbert: Cream tough. 

Lime Gum: Good. 

Dark Cream: Cream tough. Could not 
tell flavor. 

Cordial Cherry: Good. 

Orange Cream: Tough; not a good 
cream. 

Peppermint Cream: Cream tough. 

Nut Taffy Cluster: Good. 

Black Walnut Cluster: Good. 

Wrapped Nougat: Good. 

Green Acorns: Fair; not a good al- 
mond paste. 

Crystal Orange and Green Creams: 
Very hard, poor eating 

Sugar Violet: Not a good eating 
piece. 

Remarks: This candy is not up to the 
$1 standard. Better candy can be 
purchased at 50c and 60c the pound. 
Box is not in the $1 class. Appear- 
ance of box on opening was bad. 
Pieces were turned over, scratched 
and four pieces were broken. Very 
bad packing in both layers. The 
quality of the raw materials used is 
good but the manufacturing is crude. 
Cream centers were the poorest the 
Clinic has examined for some time. 
Some pieces lacked flavor. Crystal- 
lized cream pieces were not appetiz- 
ing. 

(To be continued Next Month) 
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Mr. Gandy Manufacturer 


WHAT YOU PUT INTO YOUR KETTLE 
DECIDES 
the stability and success of your business. 






For many years 
Progressive Manufacturers have chosen 


SENNEFF’S 
CANDY MAKERS SUPPLIES 


Write today for your 
FREE copy of 
“The Candy Maker’s Guide.” 
A | t } 
a= 
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...-++». HEARD AT A CONVENTION..... 


WELL, WE PUT 1 | [ CERELOSE ? 
OUT TWO OR THREE | THATS PURE 































7 “re 
| YES.....WELL,WE | 
| ADVERTISED THESE | 
oil ITEMS AS RICH IN. | 
| ENERGY BECAUSE THEY 
WERE MADE WITH 
| DEXTROSE. 
> 










SWELL ; 
GOING AHEAD, 
IN FACT! 


| WISH § COULD 
SAY THAT, JIM, 


AND HOW ARE 
YOUR SALES 
HOLDING UP ? 







ITEMS MADE WITH DEXTROSE 
CERELOSE....... } | | USNT IT 2 























AND WHAT MMM, THAT'S GET IN TOUCH WITH THANKS, | { WE'RE EXPERIME NTING | 

HAPPENED ? INTERESTING. | | CORN PRODUCTS | IWILL. ( | WITH CERELOSE FOR OUR | 

| THINK I'LL REFINING CO. ———*\_ | ENTIRE LINE NOW — AND | 

INVESTIGATE THEY'LL SEND A \ | THINGS ARE LOOKING UP. r 
MAN TO HELP YOu ! = 2 a 























A\ 


THIS IS NO FAIRY TALE .... ........WE WOULD LIKE TO TELL YOU HOW CERELOSE |S HELPING OTHERS TO IMPROVE THEIR 
PRODUCTS, LOWER THEIR COSTS AND INCREASE THEIR SALES A REPRESENTATIVE WILL CALL WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO YOU.. 
PLEASE WRITE CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY., |7 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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FOR THE 


53rd Annual N. C. A. Convention 


In New York City, June 8-12 
at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


FORMING a program for this year’s 
convention, Mr. George H. Williamson, chairman of 
the program committee, gave the members of the 
Association an opportunity to tell the committee what 
subjects they wished discussed. As the result the pro- 
gram will be centered around problems of management, 
sales policies and production. Discussions will be led 
by the manufacturers themselves. 

The Forum Program will be in the hands of Produc- 
tion Executives. Subjects of current vital interest will 
be discussed. This exchange of experience and opin- 
ions on subjects of common interest cannot fail to be 
of permanent value to the industry. 

Mr. W. C.. Dickmeyer of Waynes Candies is chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee. 

Entertainment Features 

The Golf Tournament will be held on Mon- 
day, June 8th. Mr. John H. Forsman of C. H. 
Forsman Co. and Mr. Dave O’Connor of Pen- 
ick & Ford, Ltd., have this in charge. 

A very colorful program has been arranged 
for the ladies. Those who attended the last 
Convention held in New York remember their 
royal welcome and how they were shown New 
York. There are some grand surprises for this 
year. Mr. Frank Kobak of Metro Chocolate 
Company is chairman of this Committee and 
his co-workers are John Matchett of J. T. 
Matchett Company, Herman L. Heide of 
Henry Heide, Inc., and James Cronin of Fanny 
Farmer Candy Shops. 


Confectionery Industries Exposition 

More space will be given to exhibits than for 
many years, and the supply field have already 
signed up for most of the space available. New 
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developments in machinery, raw materials and sup- 
phes, as well as services of all kinds will give the con- 
fectionery manufacturers the most complete Exposi- 
tion showing they have had for years. 

Mr. William F. Heide, chairman of the General Con- 
vention Committee, in commenting on the coming 
Convention says: 

“It certainly is now universally recognized that the 
exposition no longer is simply an incidental to the con- 
vention, but that it occupies a most important role in 
its own right. Certainly it is my own very definite 
impression that interest in the show has been increased 
during the past year and I have heard a number of 
acquaintances in the industry express the intention of 
coming to the show this year and of sending key 
members of their organizations. As a result of the 
recurring referenees to our expositions within recent 
years, and most frequently in the last few months, I 
believe that this year’s highly important show, cover- 


The Norse Grill in the Waldorf Astoria occupies the 50th Street 
of Lexington Avenue corner. It has its own special serving kitchen. 
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@ If business brings you to New York 
you'll like the convenient location of the 
Lexington in the heart of the business 
section of the smart East Side. Close 
to other parts of town, too, by rapid transit 
subway. And 801 luxurious rooms with 
bath and radio for as little as $3 a day. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


48TH STREET AT LEXINGTON AVENUE > NEW YORE 
Charles E. Rochester, Manager 

Directed by National Hotel Management Co., Inc. 

Ralph Hitz, President * Hotels Book-Cadillac, Detroit, 

Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati; Adolphus, Dallas, 

Van Cleve, Dayton, and Nicollet, Minneapolis 

















MAKERS OF SWEETS WON'T FIND A 
“SOUR NOTE" IN THEIR NEW YORK TRIP 


ip WE | HE 


sa ont 


“The Truly American Hotel 
With American Traditions” 


Wherever you wish to go in New York . . . to the 
business center, to Radio City, to the Great White Way, 
you find them all just a few minutes from the 
Montclair! That means saving time and taxi fares. 
- The rooms at the Montclair are 

cheerful and attractive—none of 
Only that usual hotel stuffiness. And 


the rates for such livable rooms 
9 bs) 0 are very moderate. 





for an outside room with bath, 
shower and radio and $3.50 for 
double room with bath 


CASINO MONTCLAIR 


Gay and beautiful. Dance to rhythmic melodies. 
Dinner from $1.25. Luncheon from 65c. 

















ing, as it does, all phases of the industry, will set a new 
high record in attendance. 

The show, moreover, again will demonstrate dra- 
matically a belief I have long held—and one that I 
believe is gaining wider and wider acceptance. That 
belief is that we in the confectionery industry manu- 
facturing field should depart from our earlier notion 
that the allied fields are simply those from which we 
buy. We do buy from them, naturally, but we 
must recognize that we are not simply customers of 
companies in allied fields—we are vitally interdepend- 
ent. As a matter of fact the manufacturing confec- 
tioner who will let down his business mask and admit 
the true situation must concede—and he should be glad 
to accord such credit—that the experimental and scien- 
tific staffs and energies of the forward-looking compa- 
nies in the allied trades have done more to make 
possible advances on the part of the manufacturing 
confectioner than anything the manufacturing confec- 
tioner himself has done. Of course, they need us to 
buy from them what we have to sell, but it is no less 
true that we need them and are as dependent on them 
as they are on us. Neither of us can exist inde- 
pendently.” 


Milk and Its Use in Candy 


(Continued from page 22) 


densed milk, an analysis of the composition furnished 
by the supplier is desirable. 


So long as the compositions of these specialty milk 
products are correctly reported to enable us to appraise 
their true value, we can use them satisfactorily in our 
formulas calling for milk by revamping the formulas. 
Again, however, we must apply the four requisites for 
milk to these products, as it is equally as important 
here as with the other types of milk. 


a Milks 


The only other types of milk employed in candy are 
the dried powdered whole and skim milks. These prod- 
ucts under government specifications should not exceed 
3.5% and 5% of moisture respectively. While I have 
used both types of milk in certain types of candy pri- 
marily as a flavoring agent, it has contributed little if 
any bodying effect, being primarily a filler. Regardless 
of whether these powders are made by the roller or 
spray process, the temperature conditions employed, 
coupled with the loss of moisture, are sufficient to 
coagulate the lactalbumen, and in the majority of cases 
to render the casein case-hardened or insoluble. I have 
heard of technical men who claim to have devised 
methods for restoring the solubility of casein in pow- 
dered milk so that it would be satisfactory for use in 
caramels. I have never, however, seen a caramel made 
under this method which would stand up and resist 
graining during normal shelf life. When you break 
the perfect emulsion created by nature by taking the 
water away from the casein and lactalbumen, you 
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apparently destroy something which man up to present 
time has not been able to replace. It is somewhat sim- 
ilar to taking chocolate liquor and pressing it in a cocoa 
press to separate the cocoa butter from the cocoa, and 
then adding these two products together again to form 
a homogeneous mass. The mixture does not taste the 
same or act the same as the straight liquor from which 
the two products were originally made. 


Controlled Results 


It is apparent from the foregoing that candy manu- 
facturers have little if any standard for controlling the 
four important qualifications of milk from their stand- 
point. If we could correctly appraise a milk product 
when a batch is cooled, it would simplify matters, but 
the flavor and bodying properties of milk are also 
important in preserving the salability and eating qual- 
ities of the candy during normal shelf life. 

I have seen caramels made from one batch of con- 
densed milk in a balanced formula grain under con- 
trolled temperature conditions in 35 days, where 
another batch made from the same formula and under 
the same conditions but with a different lot of con- 
densed milk stood up for 12 months without sign of 
grain or deterioration in eating properties. I am con- 
vinced that the difference between these two milks was 
essentially due to a difference in the condition of the 
casein and lactalbumen in them. Where the casein was 
soluble and the lactalbumen uncoagulated, these solids 
through their emulsifying action held onto the moisture 
of the caramel and prevented the sugar from crystalliz- 
ing out. In the case of the first batch where the 
solubility of the casein and lactalbumen had been weak- 
ened, due to the use of high acid milk or high temper- 
ature condensing conditions or both, they would hold 
the moisture sufficiently long to give body on the slab, 
but not long enough to prevent graining of the batch 
during normal shelf life. 

If we expect to develop a plentiful supply of milk 
meeting all the requirements of the candy manufac- 
turer, we must acquaint the milk producer with these 
conditions. There are many reputable concerns willing 
to cooperate, and who, when the needs of the candy 
manufacturer are understood, will be able to furnish 
us with a milk meeting our requirements. I do not 
doubt that many of the large milk producers with well- 
equipped laboratories are aware of these essential 
characteristics but so long as we in the candy industry 
buy milk in its various forms on price per pound rather 
than value and blame our return goods on the produc- 
tion men, we have only ourselves to blame. 


Baking Industry Exposition Sept. 27 


DURING the week of September 27, the 1936 Baking In- 
dustry Exposition will be held at the Atlantic City Auditorium 
where will be collected and displayed all that is newest and 
best in the things the baker must use. 
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ANALYSTS 


CONSULTANTS 


@ SCHWARZ 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


Specialists in the 
Chemistry of 
Cacao Products 


MANUFACTURERS 


* | IPEOMETER 


for determining Cocoa Butter 


SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


202 EAST 44TH ST. 














YOUR NEW YORK VISIT 
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STAY AT THE ROOSEVELT 


It is readily accessible to any part of 
Manhattan and in the very heart of mid- 
town New York.... Just a few steps from 
Radio City, 5th Ave. and Times Square. 


Private passageway from Grand Central 
Terminal to the lobby 


Daily rates from $4.00 


oni 
Th ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
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Fibre Cord Sparkling Ties 


FIBRE CORD CO., INC. has recently produced 
a new Cellophane cord for confectioners which is 
both durable and highly attractive. The cord is sold 
in five deep colors—red, yellow, green, white and 
blue. This is in addition to Fibre Cord’s extensive 
line of Two-Tone Cellophane ribbons and Two-Tone 
Deco ribbons printed in decorative designs. Rib- 
bons for year-round use and various holidays are 
featured. The firm also makes up special designs 
to order. 





Magnus Names Boston Representative 

MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INC. an- 
nounce the appointment of Ralph S. Barlow, sales 
representative in Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode 
Island and Maine. Mr. Barlow succeeds Harry K. 
Mundorf, who recently resigned. Mr. Barlow, who 
has been associated with the company in another 
capacity since the first of the year, will make his 
headquarters in Boston. 


1935 Fats and Oil Report 


THE Bureau of the Census reports 1935 factory 
consumption of primary animal and vegetable fats 
and oils, by classes -of products as follows (quanti- 
ties in thousands of pounds) : 

Cottonseed oil, $1,333,739; peanut oil, 109,378; 
coconut oil, 582,097; corn oil, 56,121; soybean oil, 
91,166; palm oil, 251,393; sesame oil, 54,252; sun- 
flower oil, 12,402; other vegetable oils, 29,680; edible 
animal stearin, 34,161. 








Cocoa & Chocolate Manufacturers 
Re-elect Murrie, Other Officers 


THE Association of Cocoa and Chocolate Manu- 
facturers of the United States at their annual meet- 
ing in March re-elected as president Wm. F. R. 
Murrie, of Hershey Chocolate Corp. All other offi- 
cers and members of the Executive Committee were 
also renamed, with the exception of the Secretary. 

















Marsh Universal Socket Dial Thermometers, manufactured in the 
self-contained type and distant reading type. The distant reading 
type has a mounting flange and universal socket which permit 
installation at any point on or convenient to equipment such as on 
a wall or pillar. The bulb is installed at the point of temperature. 

A variety of bulbs are available for various applications. 
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The Secretary is appointed by the Executive Com: 
mittee, which will meet sometime this month. 
Chalmers M. Hamill is present Secretary. 

Besides Mr. Murrie the officers re-elected were: 
S. P. Goble, Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Vice-Pres.; and M. J. Dodd, Hooton Cocoa Co., 
Newark, N. J., Treas. 

The Executive Committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Mr. Murrie and Mr. Goble; Clive C. Day, 
Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; Ernest D. Fieux, Runkel Bros., 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; John A. Bachman, Bachman 
Choc. Mfg. Co., Mount Joy, Pa.; Curtis H. Gager, 
Walter Baker & Co., Inc., Dorchester, Mass. ; Irving 
R. Gillette, Ambrosia Chocolate Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 





Fritzsche Chief of Research 
Lectures on Essential Oils 


DR. ERNEST GUENTHER, Chief Research 
Chemist of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., has just re- 
turned from New England where he delivered a 
series of illustrated lectures on the production of 
American and European Essential Oils. During the 
course of his talks, Dr. Guenther showed five reels 
of colored motion pictures taken by him on the 
occasion of recent journeys abroad and to the essen- 
tial oil producing centers of the United States. 

Two of his lectures were given before interested 
groups at the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 
while a third was attended by a mixed group of 
chemists from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and from Harvard. Another private show- 
ing, at the Copley Plaza Hotel in Boston, was well 
attended and enthusiastically received by a number 
of local manufacturers and large users of essential 
oils. 





New Wrap for Necco 
By Package Machinery 


A NEW type of wrapping has been developed for 
the Necco line. Wrapped in printed transparent 
cellulose by a Package Machinery Company wrap- 
ping machine. A black band at one end of the 
package is an “easy-opening” tape. The printed 
design is accurately located by an Electric Eye 
registering device on the wrapping machine. 





Cold Storage Directory 


THE Association of Refrigerated Warehouses, 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago, is preparing a new 
directory of cold storage warehouses of the country 
which should be ready for distribution not later 
than June 1. 

Copies of the directory will be mailed, without 
charge, to firms in the confectionery industry de- 
siring them. Listings will show name and address 
of warehouse company, type of warehouse con- 
struction, amount of refrigerated storage space, 
railroad on which located, bank references and 
commodities handled, etc. 
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RETENTION of your gums and jellies will 

r. be improved by the use of our 
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x DOUGLAS 

| CONFECTIONERS’ 
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3 Also try PENFORD 

\- CONFECTIONERS’ 

e CRYSTAL CORN SYRUP 


Consult us at the NCA Convention 


Our practical candy men will be there to 
answer your questions ......+.- at 








BOOTH 610 
PENICK & FORD, 


LTD., INC. 


NEW YORK,N.Y. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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% For almost four decades, the use of 
Hooton’s Chocolate Coatings has been on 
the increase. During this period, discrimi- 
















nating confectioners have learned that, in 
smoothness, flavor, color, uniformity and 
workability, these coatings leave nothing 
to be desired. That is why they are so 
widely used; why we should like you, too, 
to look into their advantages. Your re- 
quest for samples will receive immediate 
attention. 


HOOTON 


CHOCOLATE CO, 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Uniform Controlled 


Conditions for 


Cooling Tunnels, 
Packing and Dipping 
Rooms, Hard Candy 
Departments, Pan 
R Starch R 


Our systems embody over 20 years of air cool- 
ing and conditioning experience. 

Eliminate Summer and Autumn spoilage and 
delays due to adverse weather conditions. 





Ross installations are profitable investments. 


Raw Material and Fin- 
ished Goods Storage. 


Get our recommendations. 




















TWICE the service from BURMAK 
Bottomer, Feed and Batch Roller Belts. 


BETTER bottoms and longer wear from 
BURMAK Glazed Enrober Belts. 


SAFETY from foreign matter in your 


goods when you use BURMAK 
Caramel Cutter Boards. 


BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 


413 S. HERMITAGE AVENUE - - - - - - - - CHICAGO 
SALEM MIELE ER SE EELS. VEILS AAI TD CE 
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Brazil Nut Changes Headquarters 


SUPPORTED by Brazil nut importers, the Brazil 
Nut Advertising Fund will move about Aprii 1 to 
larger quarters at 60 Hudson Street, New York 
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“YES WE HAVE BANANAS—AND IN POW- 
DERED FORM”—A new booklet on dried bananas giv- 
ing rules for using “Nulco Meloban” in candies, ice cream, 
and other food products. Issued by The Nulomoline 
Company, New York City. 

“FOREIGN COMMERCE YEARBOOK, 1935”—A 
book containing the annual compilations of foreign eco- 
nomic statistics. Issued by Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC., APRIL 1936, 
WHOLESALE PRICE LIST. Issued by Fritzsche Broth- 
ers, Inc., New York City, New York. 

MAGNUS, MABEE AND REYNARD MARCH- 
APRIL 1936 CATALOG. Issued by Magnus, Mabee & 
Reynard, Inc., New York City, New York. 

“FAIR COMPETITION IN DISTRIBUTION”—A re- 
port reviewing the problems facing retailers, wholesalers 
and others engaged in distribution activities. Issued by 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, 


le 

“MODERN SHIPPING BOXES”—A portfolio contain- 
ing an array of photographic examples of the latest ship- 
ping box designs illustrating the value of shipping box 
merchandise and showing how boxes may be used as effec- 
tive counter or floor displays. Issued by Hinde & Dauch, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

“MOLASSES AS A FOOD FLAVOR’—A folder con- 
taining useful information and data on various grades of 
molasses. Issued by The American Molasses Company, 
New York. 

“OPERATING COSTS OF LIGHT DUTY TRUCKS” 
—A brochure presenting information concerning the cost of 
operating trucks coming under the category of light duty 
equipment. Issued by Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City, New York. 

“FLOORMASTER AND ‘Q’ TYPE BALLOON TIRE 
FLOOR TRUCK” Circular No. 219. Issued by Lewis- 
Shepard Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

HURST CATALIN PRODUCTS—A brochure _illus- 
trating the use of premiums made of catalin—its durability 
and adaptability as a primary, industrial material. Issued 
by Plastik, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 

ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. booklet on the In- 
dustry and the Company illustrating typical Gair cardboard 
and corrugated boxes. Issued by Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., New York City, New York. 





























Wrigley’s Declare Dividends 
at Annual Meeting 


DIRECTORS of the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company, at their 
annual meeting, declared three regular monthly dividends of 
25 cents a share and a special dividend of 25 cents a share pay- 
able May 1. Disbursements will be made May, June and July 
first. 

At the stockholders’ meeting all members of the board were 
re-elected except J. A. Ross of Toronto, who is retiring as a 
director and vice-president because his duties require his pres- 
ence in Canada all the time. This was explained by Philip K. 
Wrigley, president. 

After the meeting, the directors renamed all officers except 
Ross and added Frank J. Ellis, controler to the official list. 
No successor was elected for Ross, either as director or vice- 
president. 

Louis Gampert, of the Felton Chemical Company, New 
York, is on a business trip through Southern States, and is 
visiting their New Orleans office. 
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are made for modern, high- 





speed, low-cost production of 
high-quality chocolates. 
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oth- Modernize your Chocolate Department with Greer Machines. 
CH- 
e & Most progressive concerns have them 


J. W. GREER CO. 
Cambridge Mass. 


London: Bramigk & Co., Ltd. 
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IRE Attractive Prices - - - = Prompt Delivery 
wis- 
Chocolate Melters, 150 Ib. ‘to 2,000 Ib. capacity. 1434x334%4” Outside Starch Boards. 
llus- Chocolate Refiner, 5-Roll National, wenen Cooled Rolls. Friend Hand Roll Machines, Dreadnaught and Model “F”. 
ility Bausman Dise Refiner, complete. ‘ : ; 
sued National Six-Division Cracker and Fanner. Forgrove Foil Wrapping Machine. 
National Four-Pot Conge. Model “K” Kiss Cutter and Wrapper. 
In- Lehmann Twin Cocca Mill. Ideal Caramel Wrapper, 1” Special, %” Junior. 
oard Lehmann 6’ Chaser with Granite Rollers. Caramel Cutters, Mills, Racine, and Savage. 
any, National 6’ Melangeur with Granite Rollers. Caramel Sizers, Racine, belt drive. 
Nougat Cutters, Mills and Racine. 
Syrup Coolers, 600 Ib. National, 400 Ib. Werner. Steel Water-Cooled Slabs, 3’x6’, and 3’x8’. 
Cream Beaters, Ball, 4’, 5’ and 7’, Dayton 3’ and 5’. : : 
Cylinder Beaters, Dillon, Jacalucci, and Werner. National Continuous Cooker, complete. 
Cream Breakers, 50 Gal. Springfield, 25 and 35 Gal. Werner. Simplex Steam Vacuum Cooker, also Gas Type. 
heir National Steel Mogul complete. Hildreth Form 3, Style “D” Puller, motor drive. 
s of Racine Automatic Sucker Machine. 
pay- Simplex Starch Bucks, Wood and Steel. : 
July No. 2 Springfield Depositors. Also Racine. Marshmallow Beaters, 110 Gal. Savage, 50 Gal. National 
Pump Bars for Steel Mogul Depositors. and Werner. 
vere Starch Printers, Springfield and Racine. Day and Hobart Beaters, 80 Qt., 4-Speed, also Read. 
as a Colseth Lift Trucks. Copper Steam-Jacketed Kettles, 10 Gal. to 150 Gal. Capacity. 
res- 
ve OVER 1500 ITEMS ON DISPLAY 
ra Write or wire for quotations on equipment you are interested in. 
ist. 
a SAVAGE BROS. CO 
2 7 
in 2638 Gladys Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Behind that name stands 
a full century of service to 
MANUFACTURERS of CHOCOLATE. 
lt is a positive guarantee that 
machinery and equipment bearing 
the LEHMANN trade mark are 
the very finest that human _ skill 
and engineering ability can produce. 


Let LEHMANN Engineers 
solve your equipment problem. 


* 
J. M. LEHMANN CO., INC. 


Established 1834 
250 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
PLANT: LYNDHURST, N. J. 


MAXIMUM 
Capacity 900 lhs. 


Formé - StyleR - Twin Puller 











@® Minimum capacity 15 
Ibs. on each set of 
arms. Pulls either hard- 
boiled or soft - boiled 
goods. 


@ Can be used for 2 
batches at once—either 
the same or different 
colors or flavors. 





REBUILT 
MACHINES 
AVAILABLE 


Special low prices 
for all sizes and 
styles. Write for in- 
formation and prices. 


Form 6—Style R 
TWIN PULLER 


Capacity 15 to 100 Ibs. 
each side. 














DISPLAY PULLER 


5 to 10 Ibs. per batch 
FORM O — STYLE A 


@ Excellent for demonstra- 
tion purposes. It is very 
attractive, nicely finished. 
has an aluminum base and 
nickel trimmings. Motor 
driven. 





Other sizes and styles— 
capacities from 5 Ibs. to 
300 ibs. per batch. Write 
for complete description 
and prices. 














@ All replacement parts in 
stock for immediate delivery. 


THE ORIGINAL CANDY PULLER 


HILDRETH PULLING MACHINE CO. 
153 Crosby Street tt New York, N. Y. 
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Plant Layout 
(Continued from page 19) 


and/or from the stock room to the shipping room, 
as the occasion may require from time to time. 


Refrigeration, Air Conditioning 
and the Steam Plant 

Many of our production peaks can be smoothed 
out if we have suitable conditions for the manufac- 
turing and storage of our product, especially during 
adverse weather conditions. Production during the 
summer and autumn is slowed down and sometimes 
brought to a complete standstill. During this time 
costs mount up and waste occurs. Then, too, in 
the storing of candy a lot of expense and dissatis- 
faction are occasioned by returned goods that are 
not up to standard, due to improper storage facili- 
ties in the plant. 

In the plans for the new layout we should give 
careful consideration to air conditioned rooms. This 
will include adequate refrigeration facilities so that 
we may operate efficiently regardless of outside 
weather conditions. In the development of these 
plans a competent engineer should be consulted, 
especially one familiar with the requirements of the 
confectionery industry. 

Many new ideas have recently been developed in 
this equipment, and many of them can be adapted 
advantageously to the candy factory. Good cooling 
equipment can be a wonderful help to a candy plant 
if it is fully efficient, while on the other hand the 
inefficient equipment creates loss and expense. 

As with the cooling plant, so with the steam plant. 
Most candy plants require the use of process steam. 
To generate this for process work alone is rather 
expensive. If, however, we generate more steam 
and use it for power purposes we can do doubt pro- 
duce our process steam cheaper and make power 
cheaper than we can buy it, thus producing a very 
substantial saving. 

This problem is also one requiring the services of 
an experienced engineer, and he should be consulted 
in order to insure maximum economy in regard to 
any changes in this department. 


Savings that Can Be Made 


In the plans such as outlined above, the savings 
created in each department, while not great in them- 
selves, will total a considerable sum when taken all 
together. For instance, the grouping of depart- 
ments, such as cooking, will eliminate some excess 
labor. The proper handling of raw materials cuts 
down waste and also reduces labor. The handling 
of work between departments when properly done 
by conveyors will eliminate much of the cost of 
traying goods, as well as the waste which occurs in 
connection with this method. In the packing de- 
partment goods brought to and taken from the oper- 
ators automatically creates greater efficiency and 
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ATLAS 
GENUINE FRUIT EXTRACTS 


SEMI-PASTE FORM 


A new form of GENUINE Fruit Extract possessing all 
the NATURAL qualities of the fresh-picked FRUIT. 





An EXTRACT which will add a superior quality to your CONFECTIONS 


— <j 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., INC. 


83-93 Park Place, NEW YORK. N. Y. 11 E. Mlinois St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 





First Producers of Certified Colors 


























BLANKE-BAER DIPPING FRUITS 


To meet the growing demand for Quality Package Chocolates, 
of which reports received every day give increased evidence. 


Cordial Chocolate Fruits are distinctive and popular 
because of the universal appeal of fruit. When made 
with Blanke-Baer Dipping Fruits they should also be 
economical because of the carefully controlled uni- 
formity and full count in each can. 


Ideal for a special Mother’s Day 


Box. 


Catalog and suggested formula for dipping 
sent on request 





































3224 S. St. Louls, Mc. 
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less operators may be required for a given amount 
of work, or the same operators will be able to han- 
dle a much larger volume. In either case the cost 
will be lowered. In the handling of goods to stor- 
age and from storage to shipping room, very con- 
siderable labor as well as losses due to destructive 
handling can be eliminated by the proper conveying 
methods and layout of the work. Then, the intro- 
duction of such new and modern machinery as may 
be required in the modernization of the plant will 
add further savings through increased production 
and reduced costs. 


Summary 

In this discussion, having no definite plant under 
consideration, we have set up a hypothetical condi- 
tion with the hope that we might in general show 
what could be done to revamp a plant layout in a 
way that would modernize a factory which has de- 
veloped in somewhat of a piece-meal manner 
through the years, and create in it efficiently or- 
ganized production units, arranged in proper rela- 
tionship to each other. This would shorten the 
distance between raw material and the finished prod- 
uct, iron out the kinks in production processes, and 
serve to lower production costs. Sytematizing pro- 
duction methods obviously affords better produc- 
tion control and the working out of better cost 
methods. 

No two plants are exactly the same, so the de- 
tailed plans for one would not be applicable to 
another, hence, of necessity we have omitted details 
concerning specific machines and equipment used in 
the various departments outlined. 

We have alluded to the savings to be made by 
modernization. Any manufacturer who has not kept 
his plant properly laid out, and adopted some of 
the modern ideas in manufacturing, should devote 
ample time to this study or have it done for him. 
Unquestionably he will be astonished at the saving 
in manufacturing costs thus available in comparison 
to his old methods. Many firms are not making 
satisfactory profits at present prices, but with the 
savings obtainable by means of better production 
methods it is possible that in many cases profits 
even at present-day prices would be adequate. 

It surely is unprofitable to drift along waiting for 
the good old days to return—when prices were 
higher and a manufacturer could make a little 
money now and then almost regardless of his un- 
economic methods. We doubt very much that these 
times will ever reoccur, as all indications point in 
the opposite direction. Today we are in an age of 
progress, when almost any item we purchase is 
giving us more and more value for the money ex- 
pended. Compare any item, from automobiles to 
shoes, with what we bought for the same money ten 
years ago. The increased values have been made 
possible by improved manufacturing methods. So 
it is in the candy industry, 
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NON-CRACKING 


KENLIT 


COATED FABRIC COOLING 


BELTS 


ARE BUILT FOR MONTHS 
OF LONG, HARD SERVICE 


LIGHT WEIGHT AND DOUBLE TEXTURE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


ORDER ONE NOW! 


KENLIT MFG. CO. 


MEDFORD ....+-:+-: MASS. 





ACME COPPERSMITHING SEX 


2535 Maypole Ave. 











ACME LINE 


® KETTLES 

® MIXERS 

® COOLING SLABS 

® PANS 

® CONTINUOUS 
COOKERS 

® MARSHMALLOW 
BEATERS 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICES 
ON REQUEST 











CHICAGO, ILL. 











Gelatine 


Where to Buy It 
for 
Marshmallows 
Biscuit Toppings 
Icings 


Crystal Gelatine Co. 
PEABODY. MASS. 
Branch Offices-Warehouses: 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Cleveland,, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 


3224 So. Kingshighway 





For Outstanding 


Flavor Quality 


BLANKE-BAER VANILLAS 
TRUE FRUIT EXTRACTS 
AND FLAVORS 


BLANKE-BAER EXTRACT & 


PRESERVING CO. 


St. Louis, Mo 


“The House of True Flavors 


and FV anillas” 





FOR 


SLABBING PURPOSES 





TASTELESS — ODORLESS 


Sherwood Petroleum Company, Inc. 


Bush Terminal Bldg. No. 1, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


KREMOL 


OILS and GREASES 





ALL GRADES 


Refinery — Warren, Pa. 
Stocks Carried in Principal Cities 











"1,000 Manufacturers Can't Be Wrong.” 
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The SIMPLEX VACUUM COOKER 


A revolution in the technique of 
cooking and cooling fondant, taf- 
fies, etc., as well as hard candies. 


Supplant dirt and unsanitary starch by the 
FRIEND HAND-ROLL METHOD producing 
the highest quality, lowest cost and 
cleanest cream centers possible. Machines 
for any volume requirements from candy 
kitchen te the largest plants. 

Write for particulars 


New! 


Cold process Butter Cream Fond- 
Manufactured by ant; rancid proof. Simple to 

VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY CO make. Sample upon request. 
HARRY L. FRIEND 


Distributed by 
SIMPLEX CONFECTIONERY MCHY. CO. Cc. W. LOHMEYER 
Sole Agents annie “tlh CONSULTING CONFECTIONER 52 india Strest ee Mass. 

















15 Park Row 
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April—1936 May—1936 
4th Month 5th Month 
4 Saturdays {5 Saturd 
30 Days } aturdays 
v8 14 Sundays 31 Days | 5 Sundays 
Day Day Day Day 
of of EVENTS of of EVENTS 
Month} Week Month| Week 
: “ Planning Season: For Wholesale Mfrs. Fall 
Planning Season: For Wholesale Mfgrs. Summer - 7 
Candies (Cont'd). For Retail Mfgrs.—Summer Lines. For Retail Mfgrs. Summer Goods. 
Goods. 1 Fr Falls Cities Confectioners Club, Louisville, Ky.*+— 
1 w Retailers Confectioners’ Assn. of Philadelphia, Inc., ta Candy Club, Norton Hotel, Detroit, 
apagomaet ag a } me bd & + —_ 
olesale Candy Jobbers ssn., Y. A., : » : 
Lawrence, Mass.t—Colorado Confectioners’ Assn., 3 Sa. a Sate Set s Assn., American Annex 
ee es om ak mare N. E. Wee P , . 
sale onfectioners’ ssn., emington all, 7 . . . . 
Y. M. C. A., Fall River, Mass.* 2 tS oes ieee ae Business Papers, 
Th Westchester County Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Jewish ° 

. Community Centre, Yonkers, ° incinnati s . iabes Siremer* fae. of Western Pa., Webster 
Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Grand Hotel*—Keystone . gh. 
qoutes je Chamber Commerce Bldg., Scran- 4 M Candy Production Club of Chicago, Lake Shore 
ton, Fuun. Aeipette Club, Lhicago*—Central ai 7, Candy 

3 Fr Falls Cities Confectioners Club, Louisville, Ky.* obbers, Hotel Syracuse, N. ¥.0—Chicago Candy 
—Wolverine Candy Club, Norton Hotel, Detroit, Club, Maryland Hotel, Chicago.t 
Mich.* 4-8 Sixth omens ym ay roy wy con- 

: : i i isi . Amer- 

4 Sa St. Louis Candy Sales Assn., American Annex vention of Premium vertising Assn. o 
Hotel, 12:30 noon.t ur months to July 4. Start ica at Palmer House, Chicago. 
work on your Independence Day goods. 6 w Retail Confectioners’ Assn. of Philadelphia, Inc., 

5 s a Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 N. Broad Street*— 
etm cuncay. Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., 

6 M | Candy Production Club of Chicago, Lake Shore eee ie nn we 
Athletic Club, Chicago*—Central N. Y. Candy sale Confectioners’ Assn Remington Hall 
Jobbers, Hotel Syracuse, N. Y.*—Chicago Candy Y C. A.. Fall River Mass.* ° 
Club, Maryland Hotel, Chicago.t a a “ 

: Ww Manufacturing Confectioners of Baltimore, Ho- 7 Th ee eee Cee, Fettese heme, lowiee 
tel Emmerson. Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Grand Hotel*—Keystone 

10 Fr Assn. of Mfgrs. of Conf’y and Greceiate of N. Y., mag Ry ane Chamber Commerce Bldg., Scran- 
Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. C.t—Good Friday— ‘ » uae. 

Ase your chipments seady fer Mother's Day? x Fr | Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf'y and Chocolate of N. Y., 

ll Sa Kansas City Candy Club, Pickwick Hotel.* Le gp er gel pa Ps — Are your sum. 

12 s Easter. a ead Now is the time to start this goods 

14 Tu Conf. Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin Ave., Chicago* 9 Sa Kansas City Candy Club, Pickwick Hotel* 
—Summer Goods should be ready for shipment. : 

10 $ Mother’s Day. Make them happy with candy. 

16-17 | Th-Fr Conference American Management Assn., Statler T . : . ° 

: 12 u Conf. Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin Ave., Chicago. 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Get after that camp and vacation business be- 

18 Sa St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s Assn., American Annex fore it is too late. 

Hotel.t 13 w Manufacturing Confectioners of Baltimore, Hotel 
Camps opening soon. Are you going after business? Emmerson* 
20 M Chicago Candy Club, Maryland Hotel, Chicago.t 15-16 Advertising affiliation at London, Ont. 
Sa " i 1 : oe i A 
20-24 a Show held at International Amphitheatre, ™ ah re caaty Catena: Apes ae ee 
icago. 
: 18 M Chicago Candy Club, Medinah, Chicago.t[—Vaca- 

21 Tu Candy Executives and Asst’d Industries Club, St. tions are coming! This is the time to schedule 
George Hotel, 51 Clark St., Brooklyn.* them. 

25 Sa Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pittsburgh, Pa.* 19 Tu gS a Se es al Cah, Oe. 

27 M Conte Square Club of N. Y. City, Inc., Hotel Mc- 21 Th New York Candy Club, Inc., Park Central Hotel.* 
pin. 

30 Th Mfgrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate ef State of u. _* 23 Sa Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New ork*—Utah-Idaho Y. : on 
=. Western Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 25 M ee om @ &. cy, Sen, Soe 
ity. 

. ‘ hocolate of State of N. Y., 

30-May 2—Annual py rat oy American Association 28 ™ he. a ote wt ¢ — ae ee 

of age ae 4 ine at White Sulphur Zone Western Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 

Springs. W. other’s Day goods should be City.* 

delivered aaa = sale. 
—_ | Sa Decoration Day. 
* Monthly meeting. + Weekly meeting. ¢ Bi-Monthly | , ‘ . 

meeting. | *Monthly Meeting. tWeekly Meeting. TBi- 

Monthly Meeting. 
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CANDY PACRNGING 
AND MERCHANDISING AIDS 


A SECTION DEVOTED TO BETTER PACKAGING AND MERCHANDISING METHODS 








Choose Carefully the 


LETTERING ON YOUR PACKAGE 


* By ERNST A. SPUEHLER 


Designer and Member The Candy Packaging Board of 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


CANDY manufacturers should become 
familiar at least with the general funda- 
D. YOU as a candy manufacturer realize mentals of good taste and discrimination 


the importance of good lettering on your package? in effective package design. 
Good style and good execution of the lettering which 
conveys your message on your product is as important 
as the message itself. This is true because lettering, 
like design and colors which we have discussed in pre- 
vious articles, implies the character and quality and 








value of your product. Appropriate lettering, carefully As we have said before, the package is the manu- 
executed, and combined harmoniously with the design facturer’s “Silent Salesman.” Today much stress is 
and colors, expresses quality for the product which is brought to bear on the personal appearance of any 
contained within. Conversely, poor lettering may spoil salesman, so why should we be less critical of these 
an otherwise attractive package and hinder its mer- “Silent Salesmen,” the packages themselves ? 
chandising effectiveness. The purpose of lettering on a package is to give the 
When the average candy manufacturer studies the buyer a comprehensive bit of information about the 
different packages in use today he is almost over- contents of the package. It expresses the thought the 
whelmed at the number and styles of lettering being manufacturer wishes to communicate to his consumer. 
used. He is apt to become confused as to what is good In order to express that thought correctly and con- 
and bad. He is even more bewildered when he has to vincingly he should have a legible style of lettering— 
make a decision—when he has to decide upon a style one that is easily read and comprehensive at the first 
and type for his particular needs. There are so many glance. Consumers in the stores of today are in a 
styles and applications, variations, and elaborations in hurry, and they have very little time to stop and figure 
use that it taxes him to the limit when he has to select out an intricate and complicated jumble of printing on 
one or more styles for an individual package. a package. No one likes to dig into his pocket for a 


pair of glasses or bother the sales girl to help him 
translate the message which the manufacturer has 
placed on the package to speak for his product. 


He is quite like a youngster at his first party, limited 
to one piece of cake (because mother said so), yet 
astonished at the abundance of it before him. If a less 
mannerly child starts a stampede, the little host wants 


- Ao is Package as “Silent Salesman” 
more, too. Then all are apt to join in the spirit of 














the party and help themselves without restraint, much Should Not Stutter 

to their eventual distress when those “cake and _ ice- No manufacturer would think of sending out a sales- 
cream” pains arrive—as well as the castor oil and man who stuttered or stammered when addressing his 
mother’s “I told you so.” Thus in selecting type styles prospects. Yet, very often an efficient salesman is 
for the package, restraint must be practiced, for it compelled to work with a package whose lettering 
proves costly to indulge without good judgment in the stutters and cannot present a convincing sales talk. 
many types that are available. Lettering, to fulfill its purpose, must be legible first of 
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all, especially when the product must compete with 
countless others of almost the same kind. 

There are only twenty-six letters in the alphabet, 
but through the various inventive and ingenious twist- 
ings which have been introduced through the years 
some of them have become all but illegible. The alpha- 
bet itself has undergone many changes throughout the 
ages. The one in use today is based upon the Latin 
alphabet, the earlier forms of which originated from 
the western Greek and the Phoenician alphabet. The 
Phoenicians adapted theirs from the signs used in the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics. By studying the progress of 
the alphabet itself, we find that it has grown simpler 
and far more comprehensive than it was in the begin- 
ning. It has become such a common-place tool in our 
hands that we fail to appreciate its true significance 
and the important place it holds in our modern business 
world. We should be very careful not to rob it of its 
simplicity and legibility. 


Brief Study of Sound Lettering Styles 


The middle ages also contributed their part to this 
development. The hand written manuscripts, which 
were laboriously and tediously produced by the Monks 
with painstaking and artistic care, have come down to 
us as an outstanding accomplishment and artistic tra- 
dition of the past. The quality and the beauty of the 
workmanship is indeed enviable and a true work of art. 


From the 15th to the 19th century the legal docu- 
ments likewise advanced the art of lettering. Italic 
types and script, based on the art of penmanship, were 
developed even further and applied to that use. Ingen- 
ious ornamentation and elaboration made them master- 
pieces and even today we are inspired and influenced 
by those Historical documents. 

Through the centuries the use of lettering underwent 
many changes and variations. Some of these examples, 
while artistic and beautiful, were not always legible. 
The Roman type, however, has always stood as an ideal 
of beauty and legibility. It was revived by the early 
type designers Caslon, Garamond and Bodoni. Their 
type styles are unsurpassed in legibility, real artistic 
beauty and simplicity. 

Our present Gothic type, so widely in use today, is 
based on these forms and other variations, which are 
sound and in good taste, constitute the better styles of 
types and lettering now in use. 


Simplicity and Legibility 
Should Be Dominant 


The layman should know that the letters of the alpha- 
bet have a definite proportion to each other, and he 
should remember this among other things when he 
chooses types for his packages or printed displays. If 
one letter is treated in a certain fashion, the others 
which follow should be relatively in proportion to the 
first, in order to produce a finished job that is correct 
and in good taste. When the designer exaggerates 
type styles he can get some nice decorative effects, but 
when some of the characters are over-emphasized the 
entire lettering slips into bad taste and illegibility. 

Lettering on trade marks especially has suffered 
through these exaggerations. The modern trend is 
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toward simplicity and many of these antiquated elabo- 
rations are misfits in ‘the modern package design. 

To achieve good taste on your packages, it is always 
a wise policy not to employ too many different styles 
on a given package; not more than two or three at 
the most. 


Type Style Should Harmonize 
with Package Design 


Whatever type is selected should be consistent with 
the general design and color. We often find that a bold 
face letter pairs well with a thin, flowing script. But 
a bold face used throughout shouts at the consumer 
and gives a grotesque appearance to the package. The 
whole design should be consistent with the lettering. 
By that I mean this, when you use an expanded or 
exaggerated letter with a condensed style, also possibly 
throwing in two or three other styles for good measure, 
it destroys the harmony of the whole theme. It should 
be said, however, that bold face type can be used 
effectively, for instance by letter spacing. If a job is 
executed in modern type, then the whole should be 
consistently modern. 

If an idea of tradition, or period, such as colonial, 
is to be expressed and conveyed, then you should go 
back to the older types of lettering, which were in use 
during that period or when that particular tradition 
was established. 

The success of the finished job depends upon the 
combinations of the type faces used. 

Lettering is a very important part of the sales cam- 
paign. Every manufacturer who produces a single 
package should select wisely not only his packaging 
materials, his colors, and design, but use careful dis- 
crimination in the lettering which names his product, 
conveys his message, presents his firm name, and con- 
stitutes his trade mark. 


Manufacturer Should Not Fear Change 

Many manufacturers have packages which were de- 
veloped years ago and whose lettering and design are 
both antiquated and unsound from the standpoint of 
the above principles. Inasmuch as these packages have 
had favorable sales in the past, the manufacturer hesi- 
tates to change them today. 

It should be remembered, however, that the consumer 
of today has become more packaging conscious and 
sensitive to finer expressions of taste in both the prod- 
uct and the package. In order to maintain and increase 
the market for these same items, the manufacturer 
should consider the wisdom of not only modernizing 
these packages but recreating them in accordance with 
sound principles of design. Some of them never were 
sound, but if properly restyled would live indefinitely 
without needing drastic changes in the future. There 
are examples of this in packages designed years ago 
which today are as sound and popular as ever. 

The manufacturer should not be blindly influenced by 
what he has done in the past, nor by every trend that 
comes along, nor should he accept everything that is 
submitted to him. He should become familiar at least 
with the general fundamentals of good taste and dis- 
crimination in effective package design. A successful 
sales package is not a mystery. 
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CLINIC SELECTIONS OF OUTSTANDING PACKAGES 
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ABOVE—Cooperating with Sears Roebuck & Co. 
Golden Jubilee being celebrated in all their retail 
stores during 1936, the candy manufacturers rep- 
resented above, designed these special packages. 
Selected by the “M. C.” Packaging Board for 
good merchandising. they are as follows: Left, 
Gold Crisp Peanut Brittle, Walter H. Johnson. 
Chicago: Wrapped Toffees, C. S. Allen Corp.. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Wrapped Hard Candies, Peerless 
Confection Co., Chicago: Kisses, Hershey Choco- 
late Corp.; Cellulose wrapped caramels, Krait 
Phoenix Corp., Chicago. 


: ; 
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ABOVE—Brilliant display of 180 Rainbow colored 

Pops wrapped in cellulose and mounted in red 

and yellow printed carton base, Brock Candy Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LEFT—Top. 25 Carat Chocolate bar of Charms 
Co., Newark, N. J., beautifully wrapped in printed 
amber cellulose and foil, packed in net counter 
display. Below are the new 5c chocolate line of 
E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago. Packed in boats, 
colorfully printed in tinted cellulose. 
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SUMMARIES OF THE QUARTERLY 


CANDY 


PACKAGING CLINIC 


CONDUCTED BY CANDY PACKAGING BOARD OF THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Clinic Meetings of the Packaging Board are held Quarterly at M. C. Chicago Offices on 15th of the following months: March, June, Sept., Dec. 





Code Pk 4A 36 


Chocolate Line in Boats— 
2 oz. or over—5c 


Description of Package: Line of choc- 
olates and caramels in_ cellulose 
wrapped boats. Amber tinted cellu- 
lose on face of wrap. Brown colored 
boats. 

Design: Good. Has strong lettering 
and attractive arrangement. Coat of 
arms at one end, printed in red and 
gold, gives pleasing individuality and 
better visibility of pieces than if 
placed in the center. Good usage of 
colored rules. 

Colors: Three different color combi- 
nations were used in this line, giving 
good variety. (1) Blue lettering on 
gold panels; (2) Red on gold; (3) 
Blue on silver. 

Typography: Gothic lettering, very 
legible and well done. 

Display Value: Excellent display ap- 
pearance insofar as the package is 
concerned. The tinted cellulose, 
however, detracts from visibility of 
the chocolates. The Packaging 
Board unanimously agreed that plain 
cellulose would be an improvement 
even considering the point that the 
tint has advantages in concealing 
crumbs, smears, etc. 

Sales Appeal: 

Remarks: This is an outstanding line 
in the class of boats. Objection was 
raised, however, to the boat idea for 
bulk chocolates, as the pieces .fall 
into the consumer’s pocket when 
once opened and not entirely con- 
sumed at once. We believe this type 
of package offers a good problem 
for future development. On the bot- 
tom of the boat proper pronunciation 
of firm name is given, a good idea 
to make resales easier. 


Code Pk 4B 36 


Cellulose Bags of Butterscotch— 
1 Ib.—39c 


Description of Package: Assortment 
of three different 5 Ib. satchel-bottom 
bags with varying colors but similar 
design for line of butterscotch in 
natural, chocolate, and peppermint 
flavors. Round tablets of hard but- 
terscotch individually wrapped in 
cellulose. Bags sealed with metal 
twist clamp, serving purpose very 
well, 

Design: Printed band around upper 
portion with ribbon effect attached. 
The off-center arrangement is helpful 
to. visibility of merchandise but this 


Good. 
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CANDY PACKAGING BOARD 


* THE Packaging Board of The MANU- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER is composed 
of outstanding experts in the various fields 
involved in candy packaging and mer- 
chandising. The Board Members and the 
phases of confectionery packaging which 
they represent are as follows: 

PACKAGE DESIGN— 

Ernst A. Spuehler, Package Designer 
and Consultant, Chicago, Ill. 

PACKAGE WRAPS— 

Theodore Lax, Midwestern Manager, 
Bennington Wax Paper Co. and Ben- 
Mont Fancy Papers, Inc., Bennington, 
Vermont. 

Verne C. Field, Box Paper Division, 
Dwight Brothers Paper Co., Chicago. 

CANDY PRODUCTION— 

George A. Eddington, Factory Manager, 
Archibald Candy Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Edward M. Johnson, Confectionery Engi- 
neer, Chicago, IIl. 

CANDY MERCHANDISING— 

Frank H. Anderson, Automatic Canteen 
Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. 

B. F. Young, Candy Retail Sales Man- 
ager, Sears Roebuck & Company. 
THESE members meet Quarterly in Clinic 
session to pass impartial criticism and 
make constructive suggestions upon the 
packages submitted by candy manufac- 

turers. 





could be improved by better group- 
ing of the lettering, which is too 
scattered over the packagé. 

Colors: The blue and yellow of the 
natural butterscotch package shows 
off well. The green printing on pep- 
permint package does not stand out 
against the green merchandise. Same 
is true with the brown on chocolate 
package. A Chinese red in place of 
the brown would offer better con- 
trast to the merchandise and give 
package more life. Yellow or orange 
would also be better than the green. 

Sales Appeal: Butterscotch package 
has most appeal and is richer look- 
ing than the others. Their chief vir- 
tue is in the name of the firm which 
is known to stand for quality. 

Display Value: Good for outlets 
which do not carry bulk goods, 

Remarks: Suggest changing colors on 
the green and brown packages in the 
next run. 


Code Pk 4C 36 
Cellulose Bag of Hard Candies 
1 Ib—19c 


Description of Package: Individually 
wrapped hard and filled candies in 


THE 


cellulose. Moisture proof cellulose 
satchel bottom bag tied with ribbon, 
with one-inch printed seal attached. 
The seal indicates the golden jubilee 
of the chain stores featuring the item. 
Offers good effect. 

Design: Larger seal two inches in di- 
ameter printed in center of the bag. 
Design is excellent, very legible, has 
eye appeal, lettering is good. 

Colors: Red and black on gold, fea- 
ture golden anniversary. Colors har- 
monize well and give life to the pack- 
age. 

Sales Appeal: 

Display Value: 

Remarks: This candy manufacturer 
has made special bag for this occa- 
sion—an effective merchandising job. 
Selected by the Board as outstand- 
ing. 


Good. 


Good. 


Code Pk 4D 36 


Cellulose Bag Chocolate Kisses— 
1 lb.—23c 


Description of Package: Printed trans- 
parent cellulose satchel bottom bag 
especially packed for large retail 
house. Contains foil wrapped kisses. 
Bag sealed with cellulose tape. 

Design: Golden jubilee seal printed 
above manufacturer’s standard label. 
The two units do not make a unified 
design but this is offset somewhat. by 
familiarity of this well-known firm’s 
standard package. 

Sales Appeal: Good. This is the first 
time this manufacturer has permitted 
a retailer’s label on its package. 
Prestige of both firms makes good 
sales tie-up. 

Display Value: 

Remarks: Excellent example of co- 
operative merchandising in a big 
way. 


Good. 


Code Pk 4E 36 


Cellulose Bag of Toffees— 
1 Ib.—25c 

Description of Package: Individually 
wrapped toffees in cellulose satchel 
bottom bag heat sealed. Features 
golden jubilee of retailer on printed 
seal in center. 

Design: Very pleasing by virtue of 
its simplicity and the good design of 
the label itself. 

Sales Appeal: Good. Ties in with 
golden jubilee of retailer featuring 
this item especially packed for them. 

Display Value: Good. The vari-col- 
ored toffee wraps within give color- 
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ful display. Bag offers maximum 
visibility. Due to its being one of 
three items of merchandise in similar 
bags bearing the jubilee seal, it lends 
itself well to tie-up with promotional 
campaign of the stores. 

Remarks: Manufacturers and this re- 
tailer are to be commended for this 
good merchandising idea. Selected 
as outstanding. 


Code Pk 4F 36 


Display of Bulk Caramels—1 Ib., 
25c—5-lb. box, $1.25 


Description of Package: Caramels in- 
dividually wrapped in printed trans- 
parent cellulose, packed in 5 Ib. tray 
with white cardboard dividers; one 
layer. Set-up box wrapped in white 
litho paper with cover printed in red, 
gold, black. General appearance ex- 
cellent for display. 

Design: Manufacturer’s trade mark 
printed on each caramel wrap. Firm 
name in bold type on gold panels of 
cover adjacent to red panel featuring 
golden jubilee seal of retailer, Very 
well designed with good legibility. 

Sales Appeal: Outstanding. 

Display Value: Remarkable. Display 
card attractively designed and con- 
taining price per pound, stands up- 
right in box and may be moved for- 
ward as goods are sold, maintaining 
good appearance of display. Box 
cover is one of few covers ever suita- 
ble for attractive display. 

Remarks: Cover design and display 
card supplied especially for this re- 
tailer, giving both an advantageous 
tie-up. One of the best merchandis- 
ing packages examined by the Board. 
Selected as outstanding. 


Code Pk 4G 36 


Foil Wrapped Peanut Brittle Box 


Description of Package: Black letter- 
ing printed on gold foil bearing re- 
tailer’s galden jubilee seal. Folding 
box triple wrapped, heat sealed and 
paraffin coated. Contents cushioned 
in wax paper bag. 


Design: The use of large area of black 
on gold gives too somber appearance. 
Design could be improved. 

Sales Appeal: Fair. The name “Golden 
Crisp” would have more appeal and 
tie in better with the retailer’s golden 
jubilee, for which the package was 
designed. 

Remarks: The chief virtue of this 
package is in its protection of the 
merchandise. In a test it was im- 
mersed in water for considerable 
time and when later opened the pea- 
nut brittle was perfectly dry. 


Code Pk 4H 36 
Foil Box of Peanut Brittle 


Description of Package: Metal em- 
bossed silver foil printed wrapper 
around folding box. Gaudy display 
of colors which detracts from quality 
suggestion. Package is much too 
large for the contents. 

Design: Excessive use of red rules, 
and firm name is too large. 

Sales Appeal: This package is cheap 
looking for general retail sales. Is 
typical of the showy type used for 
concession stands. 

Remarks: Contents filled only about 
two-thirds of package and shook 
around loosely, breaking into small 
pieces. 


Code Pk 41 36 


Sucker Display for 1c Pops 


Description of Package: 180 cellulose 
wrapped pops in various colors. Pops 
mounted upright on yellow and red 
printed carton, which serves as a 
base with perforated holes to accom- 
modate sticks. The pops are shipped 
complete ready for display. The unit 
slides in shipping carton of proper 
size. An excellent packaging com- 
bination. 

Design: Firm name and Ic price along 
with “Rainbow Pops” are lettered 
around edge of base. Good legibil- 
ity and well finished for the purpose. 
Colors in good harmony. 
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Sales Appeal: Exceptional for this 
type of penny item. 

Display Value: Ideal. Very colorful 
and appetizing looking. The unit 
has great advantage in being all 
ready for counter display. 

Remarks: This is a credit to the man- 
ufacturer and the packaging firms in- 
volved. Good protection is given the 
pops with cellulose wrap. Selected 
as outstanding, 


Code Pk 4J 36 
Wrapped Nut Roll Bar—5c 


Description of Package: Printed glass- 
ine wrapper with embossed foil un- 
derlay. Long rectangular shape bar, 
2% oz. or over. 

Design: Brilliant appearance. Blue 
and red outlined lettering permits 
silver foil to show through. Yellow 
background tint surrounds lettering 
and gives effect of gold foil under 
that portion. These are good fea- 
tures in producing a colorful wrap, 
which “speaks up” to the consumer. 
The design on sides is more modern 
than the top and is more interesting. 

Typography: Lettering on top is old 
fashioned. A block style would be 
as forceful and more legible without 
the curved serifs. Type on the sides 
and top do not harmonize. The lat- 
ter is more modern and legible. 

Sales Appeal: The materials, printing 
job, colors, and shape are the strong 
points of this piece. 

Display Value: Good. Stands out in 
any kind of light. 

Remarks: The long shape makes this 
piece easy to eat. Slogan on sides 
of wrap is an effective idea toward 
building preference for this firm’s 
candies. 


Code Pk 4K 36 
Wrapped Toffee—25c Ib. 


Description of Wrap: Wax process 
wrapper for rum flavored toffee. 
Single wrap, in assorted colors of 
blue, red, and green, Printed in gold 
by special process. Waxed over the 


printing. 
Design: Has all the appearance of 
foreign merchandise. Each colored 


paper has different design, in re- 
versed style to permit color to show 
through the gold background. As- 
sortment gives colorful appearance. 

Sales Appeal: Very attractive. Good 
likeness to foreign style. 

Remarks: Designs could be improved 
with a little less gold. Paper is ideal 


LEFT: Packages selected by the Board at 
the last Clinic. Top. left, Chocolate Box. by 
Pickwick Inn Candy, Inc.. Greenwich., 
Conn.; Florentine Book Cover around plain 
box, Sears Roebuck & Co.; Bon Del brown 
velour octagonal box, Gillen & Boney. Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb.; Chocolate box, Nan Cabot 
Candies, Boston, Mass.; Chocolate box, 
The Dutch Cottage Candies, Beach Bluff. 
Mass. 
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for protection and does not stick. 
Selected by the Board as an out- 
standing wrap. 


Code Pk 4L 36 


Eox Assorted Chocolates 
1 Ib.—$1.00 

Description of Package: Telescope 
box, extension edge top and bottom, 
wrapped in yellow. litho paper. 
Printed, embossed, and the entire 
wrap varnished. Good quality ma- 
terials and construction, but does not 
show its value. Cellulose over-all 
wrap. Contained attractive printed 
folder inside. 

Design: Looks as if it were copied 
from a foreign style. Has a good il- 
lustration, but lettering is out of style 
with it. Design lacks uniformity and 
the border gives box a cheap appear- 
ance. 

Remarks: This firm is spending money 
on its box and should get better re- 
sults. See a good designer. 


Code Pk 4M 36 
Box Chocolates—1 1b.—70c 


Description of Package: Telescope 
set-up box with white litho paper, 
printed in red and blue on white, 
making a distinctly patriotic pack- 
age. One layer. 

Design: Historical tie-up, which is 
handled fairly well. The logotype 
of the firm name, however, does not 
harmonize with design and is out of 
period. Lack of harmony also evi- 
denced in that each time the firm 
name is given it is in a different 
style of type. 

Sales Appeal: A strictly souvenir pack- 
age. Interior disappointing for this 
priced package. Cheap newsboard 
dividers separating pieces gives un- 
appetizing appearance. 

Remarks: Red, white, and blue cups 
could be used to good advantage. 
Dividers of whtie patent news stock 
trimmed with gold edge would im- 
prove appearance immeasurably. A 
few pieces in red and gold foil would 
also add a great deal. 


Code Pk 4N 36 


Box Chocolates-Bon Bons— 
1 lb.—60c 


Description of Package: Semi-telescope 
box wrapped in white litho paper, 
printed embossed in blue and gold. 
Blue silk ribbon and bow on top, 
wrapped in cellulose. Sealed on ends 
with gold seals. Neat and attractive 
appearing. 

Design: Pleasing arrangement of 
monogram and firm name. Em- 
bossed gold seal indicates type of 
contents. Lower part of box printed 
in blue plaid, which adds individual- 
ity. 

Sales Appeal: Good. 

Display Value: Well suited for dis- 
play purposes. 

Remarks: This package is a good 
compromise on economical cost and 
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FISH SWIM ACROSS NEW YORK SKYLINE 
Broadway blinks in the splendor of the world’s largest tapestry in 
electrics, advertising sign erected for Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. The 
new “spectacular” on the Great White Way, Times Square, New 
York City, was put into operation with ceremony for the first time 
Saturday night, March 28. The huge tropical fish in the scene 
swim slowly, in startling contrast to the usual eye-jerking signs of 
this type. A full block long and stretching ten stories high, the 
new display represents a million-dollar investment. 


pleasing appearance. Selected by the 
Board as outstanding. 


Code Pk 40 36 
Box Chocolates—1 Ib.—$1.00 


Description of Package: Set-up box 
with domed brown velour top, ex- 
tension embossed edges in gold. Gold 
embossed lettering. Sides embossed 
gold paper. Long octagon shape. 
Tied with brown § silk ribbon. 
Wrapped in cellulose. 

Design: Simplicity predominates. Its 
design appeal is in the shape, mate- 
rials and colors used in box construc- 
tion. High class. 

Sales Appeal: Unusual in the $1.00 
class. Invites purchase. 

Display Value: Superior. 

Remarks: A credit to manufacturer 
and box maker. Selected as out- 
standing, 


Code Pk 4P 36 
Box Chocolates—1 Ib. 


Description of Package: Telescope 
set-up box wrapped in white glazed 
moire embossed paper. Printed blue 
with Dutch scene in design. Wrapped 
in cellulose, sealed with blue and 
gold seals. 

Design: Good example of what can 
be accomplished in one color. 

Sales Appeal: Good. Has distinctive 
character. 

Remarks: One of the best packages 
examined from retail shops. Inside 
has lace edging. Wax paper liner, 
however, is too thin. Chart on in- 
side of cover describes pieces in the 
box; helpful to consumer. Package 
selected as outstanding. 


Code Pk 4Q 36 
Book Cover for Box 


Description of Package: Florentine 


THE 


book cover in richly embossed de- 
sign. Used to enclose plain box of 
confections. Tied with silk ribbon. 
Wrapped in cellulose. 

Sales Appeal: Good for specialty item 
with re-use value. 

Remarks: A clever usage of book 
covers to enhance candy sales. Good 
idea for retail shops. 


Code Pk 4R 36 


Cellulose and Foil Wrapper for 
Chocolate Bar—1 oz.—5c 


Description of Package: Printed am- 
ber cellulose with foil underlay. 
Gives brilliant gold appearance tying 
in with design and bar name. 

Design: Attractive design suggesting 
gold nugget, printed in yellow, red, 
and black. Simplicity and delicate 
treatment suggests high quality. 

Sales Appeal: Package appearance ex- 
cellent. 

Remarks: Bars displayed in yellow 
net, simulating a bag of nuggets. 
Clever package execution, and one 
of most original on market. Selected 
as outstanding. 


Code Pk 4S 36 
Box Chocolates—1 Ib.—87c 


Description of Package: Set-up tele- 
scope box wrapped in print embossed 
paper. Buff stock printed in brown, 
red, and yellow. Period design well 
done. 

Design: Old English design, with all 
features harmonizing. Lettering in 
keeping with the period. 

Sales Appeal: Good. 

Remarks: An inexpensive box, mak- 
ing good use of but three colors. Has 
individuality. Selected as outstand- 
ing for its type. 
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Second Kraft Limerick Contest Under Way 
Second Kraft Limerick 
Contest Under Way 

THE second Kraft Dairy-Fresh Caramel Limerick Contest 
was recently launched in connéction with Kraft’s nation-wide 
merchandising campaign. It is reported the first of the Dairy- 
Fresh limerick contests, introduced in an advertising campaign 
of major proportions, was regarded as one of the most success- 
ful promotional campaigns ever introduced by the company. 

Cash prizes totaling $5,000 and 1,000 other prizes are offered 
for the second contest, as in the first, and a similar number 
will be offered for the third and final limerick contest. Begin- 
ning March 22, metropolitan newspapers in all parts of the 
United States started telling the story of the Dairy-Fresh 
caramels, and presenting the second of the limericks for pros- 
pective poets. 

A national audience of 13 million people will be reached by 
the second and third of the contests. Comic section advertise- 
ments are used entirely, in Sunday papers of every metropolitan 
center. 

It is reported that candy-jobbers have expressed their en- 
thusiasm over the sales promotion and advertising drive. New 
merchandising helps, posters, window strips, and cards are 
available to the candy dealers now for the second of the 
limerick contests. 


Ziegler Celebrates Diamond Jubilee 
Sponsors Jobber Contest 


AS part of their Diamond Jubilee celebration of the founding 
of the George Ziegler Company in 1861, the firm is now spon- 
soring a $12,500 cash contest for jobbers and their salesmen. 
The period of the contest is March 20 to May 25, 1936. 

The contest is centered upon jobber salesmen’s placements 
of the Ziegler Giant Bar with the retail trade. Over 250,000 
retail placements are expected. Cash payments of $2.40 will 
be made for every 45 boxes placed, at the rate of 5 cents per 
box. 





James Crum, retired candy maker, died recently. He was 
formerly with Brach and Runkel Brothers. A number of his 
old friends in the industry attended the funeral services in 
Chicago. 





The Indiana Candy and Tobacco Distributors’ Assn. 
recently held their first social affair in Indianapolis. It was a 
stag smoker and over three hundred jobbers and their salesmen 
attended. 


Gimbel Brothers, New York City, have announced a net 
operating profit of $1,017,332 for 1935 as compared with an 
operating loss of $51,051 in 1934. Sales increased $4,912,477 to 
$82,067,822 








Net income of Life Savers for 1935 was reported as $814,- 
430 compared to $809,351 for 1934. 





Loft, Inc., management, headed by James W. Carkner, 
president, was victorious in the proxy battle for control which 
has been waged for several weeks. The management nominated 
a slate of directors while the opposition led by Charles S. 
Guth, former president, offered no slate. 





Fred Beverley of Kraft’s has returned to Chicago from 
Santa Barbara, California, where he has been recuperating all 
winter at the home of his father. He hopes to be able to 
return to work as soon as his strength is regained. 


Pittsburgh Candy Club Jubilee 
To Be Held April 18 


The Pittsburgh Candy Club will hold its annual jubilee in the 
Gold Room of the Roosevelt Hotel Saturday evening, April 18. 
Edward Thoma is chairman. 

This is the outstanding event of the season in Pittsburgh for 
the candy manufacturers’ representatives, including wives, sweet- 
hearts and friends. The entertainment will consist of a beautiful 
show with a complete New York cast, and dancing. 


David Huyler Dies 


DAVID HUYLER, retired candy 
recently at his home in Miami Beach, 
illness at the age of 53. 

He was associated with his father and was active until 
1928 in the New York candy company that bears their 
name. 








manufacturer, died 
Fla., after a short 
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ONG YEARS OF SERVING THE 
manufacturing confectioner throughout the 

land has given us wide experience and knowledge 
of inestimable value. Always, we are improving 
our great line of special papers which are built on 


a firm foundation of SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





a FLOSSINE® 


The Candy Mat Supreme! 


Dipping Papers 
Shredded Papers 
Globular Parchment 
Glassines 

Wax Papers 
Embossed Papers 


Chocolate Dividers 
Boats and Trays 
(Plain and Printed) 
Candy Mats 
(Plain and Embossed) 


Die-Cut Liners 


Partitions 


Protection Papers 


We maintain a complete department for cutting, dieing out 
and embossing our products to suit your specific requirements. 


Samples on request. 


GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, INC. 


282-288 Portland St., 


Cambridge, Mass. 





“SPECIALISTS IN THE PACKAGING FIELD” 














10 to 80 FILLINGS PER MINUTE 


on equipment, simple in 
construction and opera- 
tion, handling a wide vari- 
ety of free and non-free 
flowing merchandise with 
a close degree of accu- 
racy into bags, boxes, or 
other containers. Readily 
capacity 
from a _ teaspoonful to 


adjustable in 


three pounds. Can be syn- 


chronized with other 


equipment for fully auto- 


matic operation. 


YET, LOW IN COST! 
Investigate! 


No obligation 


Try 
AMSCO 


PACKAGING MACHINERY, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


130 CENTRE STREET 








Whiz-Packer Package Filling 
Machine 


What Is Your 


Packaging 
Problem? 


(See Our Machinery Display) 
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WRAPPING 


IDEAL stxcutwes 


FAST-EFFICIENT-RELIABLE 


ANDY manufac- 

turers both large 
and small prefer 
IDEAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES because 
they provide the 
economies of fast 
handling along with 
dependable, uninter- 
rupted operation. In 
use the world over, IDEAL 
Machines are building a 
service record that stands 
unmatched and_ unchal- 
lenged! Our unqualified 
guarantee is your protec- 
tion. Two models available: 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
pieces per minute; SPE- 
CIAL MODEL wraps 240 
pieces per minute. Investi- 
gation will prove these 
machines are adapted to 
your most exacting re- 
quirements. 















WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ~ 
AND PRICES 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. -- - U.S. A. 











for 


PECTIN CANDIES 


COMPLETE ~ READY TO USE 


SPEAS MFG. CO.--K.C.MO. 
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Flavors in Candy Making 
(Continued from page 25) 


as well as lemon and some lime, compensating for 
the lack of acid by purposely overflavoring. 

In the production of high cooked candies, to ob- 
tain the best results it is necessary to employ the 
best grade of U. S. P. essential oils. Extracts must 
not be used in hard candies, as they evaporate and 
leave the batch sticky, cloudy, and without proper 
finish. The flavors should be added on the slab, 
and with the minimum working. 


When these fruit flavors are used in hand roll 
creams the emulsions lend themselves admirably to 
producing an appealing mild flavor at a low tem- 
perature, although extracts may be used. While in 
casting creams with a mogul, where higher tem- 
perature is involved, it is considered best to use 
true fruit flavors strengthened with an etherial ex- 
tract. In cream patties, which are in a class by 
themselves, the emulsions of lemon and orange are 
preferable to the oils. 

Good lemon, orange, and lime oils are obtained by 
the flavor manufacturer through the process of ex- 
pression. This method consists of puncturing the 
tiny oil cells in the outer surface of the fruit peel, 
from which the liberated oil is collected and clari- 
fied. This oil is commonly termed essential oil, as 
it contains the essential flavoring parts of the fruit. 

The careful selection of these citrus oils for the 
confectioner’s use is of the greatest importance, be- 
cause of their tendency to become terebinthinated 
(turpentine-like) when subjected to heat, sunlight, 
or moisture in the presence of air during long 
periods of storage. Turpeneless oils, such as orange, 
lemon, and lime, have been developed to eliminate 
this condition. These are produced by vacuum dis- 
tillation or by the use of selective solvents. Tur- 
peneless oils are more readily soluble in dilute 
alcohol and are more concentrated in flavor. They 
are used where more than usual fineness and 
smoothness of flavor is desired. Turpeneless oils 
are also used where good flavor keeping qualities 
are required, particularly in pieces where gelatine 
is present, as in such pieces the ordinary citrus oils 
may develop turpentiny flavor characteristic quite 
readily. 

Anti-Oxidants 

Citrus oils, as we have indicated, require protec- 
tion from air both in the storage of the stock and 
in the product being flavored. In certain special 
confections where substantial quantities of a 
whipped frappe are added, the amount of air thus 
incorporated will slowly cause deterioration of the 
flavor through oxidation changes if the goods stands 
long periods of time before being consumed. In 
such cases, the use of suitable anti-oxidants or of 
oils from which much of the terpene fraction has 
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been removed offer some improvement in keeping 
quality but without sacrificing initial flavor. 

As anti-oxidants, some declare they have not 
found the maleic acid or other agents of adequate 
value in these items. Anti-oxidants available in the 
form of natural products, the use of which could 
not possibly be questioned, unfortunately are often 
highly flavored in themselves. 

Anise oil is one of the flavors having marked anti- 
oxidant action toward the citrus oils, and clove is 
another. In these two products, the anethol and 
the eugenol make up about 80% of oil of anise and 
of oil of cloves respectively, and are effective in 
retarding the oxidation of other essential oils con- 
taining terpenes. The quantity of these materials 
to exhibit their anti-oxidant qualities are about 
0.5% and in these small amounts are in some cases 
not the least detrimental to the flavor of the 99.5% 
of the citrus oil. 

In some cases, combinations of these, especially 
of oil of anise with oil of orange are advantageous 
from the standpoint of the creation of appealing 
new flavors. An especially popular jelly piece espe- 
cially for the Hallowe’en season is a two layer, 
orange and licorice appropriately colored and 
flavored. 

In the case of lime, excellent imitation lime con- 
centrates are available, which are highly satisfac- 
tory for use in hard candies, and are said to be more 
economical than the natural essential oil. 

On blending citrus fruit flavors, some firms have 
observed very good results where a small amount 
of lemon oil is incorporated with the orange flavor 
and vice versa. Asa matter of fact, a small amount 
of lemon oil can enter to advantage in many flavors. 
Besides its use in orange, grapefruit, and lime, it 
aids the other fruit flavors and the spice flavors as 


well. (To Be Continued) 


February Sales 9.2% Over 1935 


THE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
reports that the February 1936 sales of confection- 
ery and competitive chocolate products were $19,- 
566,455, an increase of 9.2% over the February 1935 
figure of $17,920,449. 

Sales of manufacturer-retailers recorded an in- 
crease of 5.3% for February 1936 over February 
1935, while manufacturers of competitive choco- 
late products showed a 14.1% increase on the same 
comparison. Sales of all other manufacturers were 
up 8.3% for the February 1936-35 comparison. 

Total sales of all products were $37,758,135 for 
January-February 1936, an increase of 9.8% over 
the volume of $34,401,417 for the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Illinois showed an increase of over a million dol- 
lars for the first two months of 1936 over January 
and February last year. The Southeastern group of 
Georgia, Virginia and North Carolina recorded the 
highest percentage increase of 20.6% over last year, 
and a rise of 21.9% for the spring season to date. 
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Steak 
Jellies 


if they are tender 


and tasty 
MAKE GOOD 


SUMMER 
NUMBERS 


and they are profitable too: 


We will be glad to tell you how 
to make them — Write us — 


There is no substitute 
for QUALITY 


USE NULOMOLINE 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Standardized Invert Sugars 
120 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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PAC 


1100 North La 


* 
KAGES 


DESIGNED TO 


SELL! 


Specialized experience in successful 
package designing. 


Intimate knowledge of confectionery 
merchandising problems. See us. 


ERNST A. SPUEHLER 


DESIGNER, 


ILLUSTRATOR 
Salle Street, CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE Diversey 5320 











MEMO FROM 
THE DESK OF 


label, 


rect 
or ad 


15 PARK ROW 





IF YOU ARE THINKING 


@ of modernizing your 


bag, or con- 


tainers— 


®@ of planning a display 
for counter or win- 
dow tie-up— 


@ of preparing your di- 


mail campaign 
vertising— 


WHY NOT DISCUSS IT 


WITH A COPYWRITER AND DESIGNER OF 
PACKAGES, DISPLAYS AND ADVERTISING? 


ROOM 621 


NEW YORK CITY 
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SALESMEN’S SLANTS 


C. RAY FRANKLIN, Speaking from Kansas City 


ROM the sublime to the 

ridiculous, as it were, 
for when I wrote my last 
column the Middle West was 
covered with snow and ice 
and we could not get any- 
where because of the snow 
drifts, etc. If anyone had 
told you that within thirty 
days or iess this section of 
the country would be visited 
with another black blizzard 
and you could not see be- 
yond ten feet of you on a 
highway, you would have 
said, “impossible.” But nev- 
ertheless that is exactly what 
happened, and only yester- 
day when going from To- 
peka to Salina, Kansas, you 
could hardly travel, due to 
poor visibility. Unless there 
is some moisture very soon the wheat in Kansas will be ruined. 
With this condition existing, what a marked contrast to that 
of the East where floods are playing havoc with cities and coun- 
tryside! It’s a great world, if you ask me! 

* * * 








Business has shown some improvement within the last month 
in the St. Louis and Kansas City market. This is due prin- 
cipally to the fact that road conditions have improved and the 
jobbers have been able to contact towns and villages that here- 
tofore this year have been more or less isolated. It’s true some 
towns have been, and are still, isolated due to road conditions, 
but most of the territory in the Middle West is now accessible 
to travel. They are in need of merchandise and are stocking 
up, and candy is coming in for its share of the buying. 

Easter business has been about up to par, as far as I can learn 
in most sections, and there are a few spots where I have been 
informed business has been ahead of last year to date. The 
manufacturers that specialize on Mothers’ Day packages inform 
me that the bookings to date so far this year have been entirely 
satisfactory. A few have advised me that their sales so far 
this year exceed those of last year, which sounds encouraging. 

ok o* 

A. C. Dreibus, President of the Dreibus Candy Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., has been ill and confined in the hospital for a 
few weeks. 

* a ok 

Harold Jacobson, President of Northwestern Candy Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, told me the following story a few days ago, 
so I am going to pass it along. 

The transport was shoving off for the Orient. Two flappers 
were waving goodbyes from the dock. “I think it’s a shame,” 
said one, “to send all those nice marines to China. What will 
they do there?” “What’ll they do,” replied the other, “ain’t you 
ever been out with a marine?” 

* * 

I saw the following in the Kansas City Star a few days ago, 
and am passing it on for the benefit of those who may not have 
seen it. 

“Hollywood, Feb. 16. It doesn’t make sense, but the 
“wispiest” movie star in Hollywood is also the colony’s cham- 
pion candy consumer. She is Katharine Hepburn. Her 
weight is 105 pounds, and it stays that way, despite the average 
of twelve pounds of candy per week that she stows away. 

Would that all the fair ladies in this land could read this 
testimonial. 

* * a 

Warren Durgin, sales manager of Claey’s, South Bend, 
Ind., may not be the author of the following but he gave it to 
me as if he were, so why deprive him of the glory. Here it is: 
Senior—I had a great time at the club last night. They had 
a beer drinking contest. Junior—You don’t say. Who won 
second prize? 

* * & 

Mr. Goodell, manager of the National Candy Co., Fletcher 
Factory at Kansas City, Mo., is a deep thinker, which is 
borne out by the following which I observed in his office a few 
days ago. “Find no fault with fools, for were it not for others 
being able to take advantage of the fool things they do, we 
would have few wise and successful men.” 
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CANDY 
CUPS 


We can fit your chocolates, bon-bons, 

caramels, dates or nougats with a 

perfectly formed cup, no matter what 

size or shape. alizing in new 
attracti 


and 

inators of glassine candy cups and 
suppliers to the oldest ad largest 
candy manufacturers. Guaranteed 
quick service and lowest prices. 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


C. E. TWOMBLY CO. 


Established 1897 
144 Mystic Ave., Medford, Mass. 











“TREMENDOUS 
VALUE” 


FOR CANDY MANUFACTURERS AND 
PACKAGING SUPPLIERS 

found in the new Packaging Clinic 

'UFAC- 


Read these extracts of letters: 


A Candy Manufacturer says: 

“We consider it a distinct compliment 
to have been recognized by the ‘Pack- 
aging Clinic. We wish to compliment 
you on this very constructive depart- 
ment and you may count on every bit 
of cooperation which we can give you.’ 


A Package Maker says: 

“Am pleased to see that we won recog- 
nition on the two lines we created. I 
believe this is a splendid idea and will 
help to keep the candy manufacturer 

on his toes in producing better packages. 
You can call on me at any time in help- 
ing to make the ‘Candy | , Packaging 
Clinic’ a p 


Another Supplier says: 

“We believe you have started some- 
thing that will prove of real constructive 
benefit to candy manufacturers. The 
fact that the ‘Clinic’ provides an un- 
biased court of judgment is bound to 
be of tremendous value to the industry 
in pees solve its packaging problems 
and in bringing to a focus the outstand- 
ing developments in new package de- 
sign. The MANUFACTURING CO 
TIONER is to be congratulated on its 
new undertaking!” 

What an fours package sup- 
pliers to “tie their ADVERTISING 
MESSAGE with ‘his keen interest in the 
Candy Industry’s Packaging ic! 
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Write for prices and samples 


GAY STUFFED TOY & 
NOVELTY CO., INC. 
43 West 24th St. New York, N. Y. 

















SIMPLEX 
CHOCOLATE 


MOULDS 


Manufactured by 
“Walter” since 1866 





Scientifically designed to eliminate break- 
age. Best construction—easiest to mould. 
Higher finish to moulded chocolate. Excel- 
lent service. Attractive prices. Catalogue 
and prices cheerfully sent upon request. 


Simplex Confectionery Mchy. Co. 
Sole Agents 
15 Park Row... - +s New York, N. Y. 





INCREASE 


FIBRE CORD CO 


627-633 East 18th St. 





WITH 
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TREND OF BUSINESS SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 








This map represents business conditions in every state of the Union as shown in 
April, 1936, issue of “Nation's Business " official publication of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


BAROMETER OF BUSINESS ACTiviITY 





BASED INFORMATION SUPPLIED 6Y DUN & BRADSTREET, INC 





Candy Day May 9 
at San Diego Fair 


“CANDY DAY” for the San Diego Exposition has 
been set for May 9. Guy Showley of Showley 
Brothers Co., San Diego, is in charge of promotion. 
Mr. Guy Showley says, “It is impossible for, us to 
contact all candy manufacturers but anyone favor- 
ing this movement and wishing to make a donation 
of candy bars should send them immediately so as 
to arrive prior to May 9. We expect contributions 
from candy manufacturers which will enable us to 
make ‘Candy Day’ a bigger day than last year.” 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Meets April 27-30 

The 24th Annual Meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States will be held in 
Washington, April 27 to 30. At the meeting ques- 
tions confronting American business will be dis- 
cussed. 

Paul F. Beich, Bloomington, Ill, and W. Parker 
Jones, N.C.A. Council, were selected by the Board 
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at its February meeting in Washington to represent 
the industry as delegates to the Chamber of Com- 
merce Assembly. 


REYMER & BROTHERS EXPLAIN LOSS 


THE following explanation by Reymer & Brothers Pitts- 
burgh Pa., is made of their annual report referred to in our 
last issue: 

“While on the face of the statements these figures are cor- 
rect, an explanation appears necessary. In 1934 the com- 
pany was in receivership and on account of a low appraisal 
of assets made for the receivers no depreciation was 
charged in that year. In March, 1935, the company came 
out of receivership and assets were restored to original book 
value less proper depreciation and therefore depreciation 
amounting to $39,323.14 was charged against operations. 
On a comparable basis, therefore, our loss for 1935 is $2,000 
instead of $41,382.” 

Walter H. Belcher, Managing Director of the New Eng- 
land Manufacturing Confectioners Ass’n, has been giving 
radio talks and appearing before various organizations in 
that section as a part of a publicity program to make peo- 
ple more candy conscious. 

C. E. Price has recently completed special factory 
work for the Sweet Candy Co., Salt Lake City. Mr. Price, 
who has formerly served as superintendent for the candy 
division of Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. and Bunte Broth- 
ers, is temporarily making headquarters in Chicago. 
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